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FOND OR FAITHFUL? 



CHAPTER I. 

On a bright moonlight evening in the be- 
ginning of December, 186—, an express 
train was hastening southward along the 
Paris Lyons and Mediterranean Railway, and 
was now about thirty miles from Marseilles. 

The only occupants of one compartment 
were an elderly gentleman, sitting fast asleep 
in a comer, and a youth, who was gazing 
with all his eyes from the opposite window 
on the fair moonlight scene without. 

Henry Mortimer, now enjoying his first 
journey beyond the limits of the British 
Isles, was twenty years of age, and had 
already been for nearly two years at Oxford. 
He had from childhood been a diligent 
classical student, and it was the realization 
of a long-formed hope to be thus speeding 
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along through the land of the ancient Grauls ; 
the land where CaBsar had fought, and many 
another Roman ; where Hannibal had 
marched in earlier times; and Grreeks had 
settled longer still ago. 

They had that day surveyed the stupen- 
dous remains of Roman masonry at Aries ; 
the amphitheatre that still seemed to echo 
with the death-cries once so often uttered 
there, the theatre where Roman audiences 
had hstened to Latin plays. They had just 
sped through "the Crau," that curious plain; 
the battle-field, according to old legend, of 
Hercules against the Ligurians, and where 
many an acre was still covered with the 
smooth round stones sent down by Zeus as 
missiles for his son. 

And now as they swept round a curve the 
moonlight flashed upon a large sheet of 
water, which Henry knew must be part of 
the Mediterranean. 

It was indeed only the " Btang de Berre," 
an almost inland lake ; but of this he was 
ignorant, nor did it much matter, for the 
water was the same. How he fed his eyes 
on the bright expanse of rippling wavelets, 
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and what visions fancy conjured up of days 
long since gone by ! 

Here was "the much-resounding sea" of 
Homer, and theme of many a mighty bard 
beside ; over these waves had fl own the Argo 
on her doubtful mission through the dark 
blue Symplegades ; and Greek , Roman, and 
Carthaginian had struggled for the mastery, 
through many a weary year. 

Henry lay back in his corner and closed 
his eyes, while Greece and Rome seemed 
striving which should contribute more to the 
noble panorama that appeared to sweep along 
before him, filling that dull French railway 
■carriage with the gleam and the glory of 
centuries. It appeared but a few minutes 
till they arrived at Marseilles, their stopping- 
place for the night, and the noise in the 
station roused the dreamer from his reverie, 
to bring him back to this our practical nine- 
teenth century world. 

As he and his uncle, whom we have saen 
asleep in the corner, were aboat to leava the 
platform, four people approached, in search 
for an empty carriage. 

Henry happened to look towards them, and 
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was instantly struck by the appearance of 
one of the party, a very pretty girl, apparently 
about eighteen or nineteen years of age. Her 
companions were a very sleepy little boy, 
whom she led by the hand ; a stout and rather 
pompous old gentleman; and a thin and 
sarcastic-looking elderly lady. 

Alas, now for the charms of Helen and 
Cleopatra I Good-bye to all ideal loveliness T 
Here was a reality superior far. Henry 
gazed enraptured, quite unconscious of the 
fact that he had been meanwhile seized by 
the omnibus-conductors of two rival hotels ; 
and it was not till his charmer was safely 
stowed in a carriage with her friends that he 
awoke to the fact that he was being rapidly 
pulled in pieces, and that his uncle, who 
knew not a word of French, was abusing the 
porters and conductors in good honest Eng- 
lish, and gesticulating violently, to their evi- 
dent amusement. 

They at length discovered, as they thought^ 
the vehicle they were in search of, and were 
speedily conveyed to their quarters for the 
night. And now, while they are peacefully 
sleeping, we may unfold something of their 
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past history, and explain how they came to 
Tie thus travelling down to Cannes, in the 
month of December, J 86 — • 

Henry Mortimer, as we have already seen, 
was now twenty years of age, and a member 
of Oxford University, He had been left an 
orphan at the age of five by the death of his 
father, his mother having died at his birth ; 
^nd he had then been taken to live with 
his present companion, his father's elder 
brother. 

This gentleman had been a merchant in 
Liverpool, and had realised a moderate 
fortune after some twenty years of constant 
application to his business. He had then 
been seized with a desire to become a landed 
proprietor, and, hearing of a small estate for 
sale in the county Limerick, had gladly 
bought it, attracted by its being in the 
vicinity of the place whence had come the 
only woman who had ever been able to make 
an impression on his somewhat unimpression- 
able heart, and who now, though dead for 
many a year, still reigned there supreme. 

Soon after making this purchase he had 
heard of the death of his brother Edward, 
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Henry's father, whom he had last seen as a 
young man, going forth into the world, 
against the advice of all his friends, to seek 
a living by his pen. 

Samuel, the elder brother, had always 
looked on business, until, at least, an in- 
dependence was secured, as the natural des- 
tiny of man ; and on receiving a small 
amount of capital at his father's death, he^ 
proceeded, as we have seen, to make use of it 
in trade. 

Edward, on the contrary, who had all his 
life been an eager, albeit rather desultory 
student, had long resolved to become an 
author, though what class of literature to- 
devote himself to he did not quite know ; 
poetry, history, fiction, all seemed equally 
full of promise. 

His father had left him about a hundred 
and fifty pounds, and this Samuel wished him 
to invest with him in some safe and profit- 
able manner. Edward, however, refused ;. 
they had never been very fond of each other, 
being of quite different temperaments, and 
they finished by a quarrel, Edward, as soon 
as he got possession of his money, going to: 
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London to see what he could do for himself 
there. 

Samuel, who, though not readily offended, 
was yet rather prone to cherish a grudge 
when once conceived, now forbade his 
brother's name to be mentioned in his hear- 
ing, and seemed to have completely forgotten 
him. 

Edward, on the contrary, though of a 
very fiery disposition, and easily annoyed, 
soon began to regret the unnatural estrange- 
ment which was separating those whom God 
had meant to love each other, and sought 
through friends to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. 

But this Samuel refused, attributing his 
brother's desire for harmony to his having 
begun to feel the pressure of poverty, a 
suspicion in reality quite unfounded. His 
words, repeated by some intermeddling 
friends, aroused all Edward's pride. He 
swore he would sooner die than ever address 
a request to his brother again, and well, too 
weU, he kept his word. 

Soon after he fell violently in love with a 
pretty, but penniless girl, and with his usual 
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imprudence married her, against the wishes 
of her friends. Her first child, a little girl, 
died when a few months old ; and in giving 
birth to Henry, our hero, she died herself, 
leaving her husband nearly broken-hearted. 
For a few years the unhappy man struggled 
on, and finally, worn out with grief, anxiety, 
and almost starvation, died as we have 
seen ; writing in his last hour a letter of 
mingled regret and reproach to his brother, 
and confiding to him the care of his only 
child. 

Samuel was terribly shocked at his 
brother's death, and at the thought that he 
might be in part blamed for it. He now 
strove to make some late reparation by re- 
ceiving Henry into his house, and treating 
him in all things as his son, giving him, when 
he saw him disinclined to go into business, a 
university education. 

It was about two years before Henry 
entered college that his uncle, having pur- 
chased his Irish property, went to reside on it. 
He found the country, however, so distaste- 
ful to him, compared with his Liverpool 
home, that he soon returned to his old 
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'quarters, appointing a respectable farmer in 
tiie neighbourhood his agent. 

He had ne^^ since been in Ireland, 
thoagh he liked to talk of his Irish estate. 

He was now become a confirmed hypo- 
chondriac — some real ailments, the results of 
Ilia many years of hard business life, haying 
been magnified to his willing ears by a 
needy physician ; till at last his ideas of his 
own danger made him so troublesome, that 
his £Edthful medical friend, to get rid of him, 
despatched him to Cannes for the winter. 

Henry meantime had spent two summer 
Tacations in the ruinous old house on the 
Limerick property. He had conceived a 
strong affection for the place and the people ; 
and the people had, in their turn, become 
,greatly attached to ** Masther Henry;" whom 
they declared to be ** the bouldest rider and 
the finest young gintleman in all the counthry 
round.'' 

They used to tell all manner of stories of 
him. Hadn't he ** jumped into the mill- 
sthrame, brogues an* all, to pull out Molly 
ICaguire's little girl that had &lleu in one 
Sunday oKM-nin' ? Aye an' carried her in 
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his own amims, an' her all dhreepin' wet^ 
home to her mother." 

Had he not on another occasion, " given a 
sovereign an' a half, no less, — an' be the same 
token it wasn't many o' thim he was allowed, 
for the masther was always close, to save 
ould Bamy MoUoy's pig bein' sould for the 
rint ? " 

On such reminiscences of Henry the 
country people loved to dwell, looking for- 
ward to the time when he should become 
their landlord. 

Meanwhile he was not wasting time at 
Oxford. He had at entrance won a scholar- 
ship at Suffolk College, and had lately 
secured "a first" at the first public ex- 
amination. At this juncture his uncle was 
ordered to Cannes, and knowing, as we have 
seen, not a word of French, he was naturally 
desirous to have Henry, who spoke the lan- 
guage after a fashion, to act as interpreter 
and companion. 

Our hero thereupon received permission to- 
absent himself some time before the beginning 
of the usual Christmas holidays, and was to 
return at the end of January, by which time-^ 
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his uncle expected to be able to get along 
alone. 

Meantime the two have arrived at an hotels 
and, without asking many questions, betaken 
themselves to bed. 

Next morning they discovered that they 
had come to the wrong place, being located 
in a very French hotel, in an out-of-the-way 
part of the city. 

The Frenchmen's attempt to make tea 
produced a liquid rather like dirty water, and 
on being remonstrated with they served up 
as an improvement a mess of tea-leaves with 
a little water on the top. Mr. Mortimer was 
furious, but his rather grotesque wrath only 
served to produce ill-concealed merriment 
among the bystanders ; and about ten o'clock 
the pair found themselves once more in the 
train, with no further hotel stoppages in 
prospect before reaching their final destina- 
tion. 

At twelve o'clock they passed Toulon, and 
two hours later were whirling along beneath 
the Esterel mountains, and rapidly approach- 
ing their journey's end. 

The scenery here was magnificent. On 
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the right stretched the blue Mediterranean, 
hidden now and again by some deep cutting 
through the dark red rocks, which shone in 
the sun like frozen blood ; while close on the 
left rose the ruddy mountains, covered with 
groves of pines, and laid open here and there 
by some grand gorge, where between the 
almost precipitous banks a sparkling streamlet 
wound its-often interrupted course towards 
the sea. 

Henry gazed from the windows in delight, 
while with his admiration blended some 
thoughts of what a splendid field of opera- 
tions there must be all around for dog and 
gun. A week later he knew more about 
French ideas of sport, when he had seen 
bundles of dead robins hung up for sale in 
the shop windows; and had been gravely 
assured by a Frenchman whom he met re- 
turning from shooting that " he had had very 
fair sport ; he had shot four chaj0&nches." 

Soon they reached Cannes, and, carefully 
selecting from the long line in attendance the 
porter of the hotel they had chosen, they 
were quickly established in comfortable 
^juarters for the winter. 



CHAPTER n. 

TfiNE o'clock next morning found Henry 
walking by the blue Mediterranean, and ad- 
miring the still misty outlines of the Esterels, 
across the bay. 

He had already breakfasted, and now 
started for a tramp inland, up the hills, trust- 
ing to chance for guidance. He was re- 
warded by some fine views, and was return- 
ing about noon, somewhat tired with his 
morning's work, when, just as he entered the 
town, a young man, followed by a large dog, 
crossed the street at some distance. He was 
not however too far away for Henry to re- 
cognise in him an old Irish acquaintance, 
Fred 0' Grady; one in whose company he 
had spent many a day on lake and mountain, 
and the greater part of many a night in con- 
versation by the fire. Often had they wished 
for power to transport themselves to a less 
familiar region, where some small adventures 
were still to be met with ; and now here they 
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were '*on the old Provencal shore," and 
close to Italy, Spain, and Africa. 

Forgetful of decorum, Henry started full 
speed in pursuit, and was greeted by the as- 
tonished O'Grady with a whoop that rather 
startled the passers-by. Seeing, however, 
that it was only two mad Englishmen, they 
shrugged their shoulders and walked on. 

In answer to his friend's eager questioning 
O'Grady explained how he came to be there 
in Cannes. An aged relation of his had 
lately died, and left him some money, which 
he did not quite know what to do with at 
home, and being at the same time seized with 
a desire to see something more of the world, 
he had determined to turn his steps towards 
Turkey or the surrounding countries, to try 
if he could come in for some of the adven- 
turous skirmishing then prevalent in those 
regions, — only regretting that Henry, as he 
took for granted was the case, could not ac- 
company him. He had been asked to take 
charge of a delicate boy as far as Cannes, 
where some friends were to receive him, and 
had accordingly come that way, intending to 
go onward through Italy, which he had never 
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yet visited. So here were the two friends, 
themselves young and strong, though with 
invalids all around them; with time and 
money at their disposal ; each abroad for the 
first time ; and within reach of sport and ad- 
venture in abundance. What fun they would 
have ! 

But alas ! when was there a masculine pie 
without a feminine finger in it ? 

The first thing that struck Henry as 
strange in O'G-rady's account was, that 
whereas he had only intended to take Cannes 
on his way to Turkey, he had nevertheless, 
by his own showing, been some three weeks 
there already, and yet made no mention of 
departure. 

When questioned on this point honest 
Frederick blushed somewhat, and at last, 
after some hesitation, resolved to make a clean 
breast of his troubles. 

" The fact is, Hal my boy," said he, " my 
susceptible heart has been taken captive by 
the charms of a divinity now resident here- 
She is a Miss Stewart, governess to a young 
whelp named Hardy, whose amiable parents 
are, without exception, the most complete in- 
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carnations of vainly attempted pomposity^ 
and genuine shrewishness, respectively, that 
have ever fallen in my way, and a pretty life 
they lead the poor girl between them. The 
husband is not so bad indeed, for, though an 
overbearing old ruffian when the wife will let 
him, he has yet some sense of propriety, and; 
a little — a very little — ^good-nature, but the 
wife ! Heaven help us ! I'd sooner face a 
mad cat. And now," he continued, an- 
xiously consulting his watch,. " to tell the 
truth, I was just on my way to have a talk 
with my little girl, — it's not so often I get a 
chance, — when you caught me up. Coma 
along and I'll introduce you." 

Henry, feeling that he might be in the way,^ 
would have declined, but O'G-rady pulled his 
arm within his own, and marched him off in 
triumph. 

"You see," he said, " you're not a fellow 
to be much ashamed of as a friend, and I 
think, in fact, I've mentioned your name 
already to Lucy, so I should like to present 
you to Mrs. O'Grady that is to be." 

" Mrs. O'Grady ? " exclaimed Henry, " you 
have been making good use of your time with. 
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a vengeance, Fred ; you don't mean to say 
you have proposed to her already ? ^ 

" No/' said O'Grady, with a sigh, " I was 
only chaffing. I wish it was so. And I 
think,'* he added, his momentary depression 
giving way to his customary gaiety, " I think 
it soon will be, if things go on as they are 
doing at present. She's a coy little minx 
enough, but I'll have her yet, please God ; and 
you'll be best man, — won't you, old boy?" 

" Gladly," said Henry ; " and I'm sure I 
wish you all possible happiness. I know 
you'll always be the same to me, married or 
single." 

"That will I," replied the other, affec- 
tionately. " Meantime you're forgetting an 
old friend. Didn't you see Wolf ? " 

"Yes, to be sure I did; but your news 
quite put him out of my head ; " and Henry 
turned to the great hound which had been aU 
this time quietly following, aijd now received 
his caresses with joy. 

He was a splendid animal, a true specimen, 
O'Grady declared, of the ancient Irish wolf- 
dog, and, at all events, well able to tackle 
any wolf that ever ran ; resembling, as he did,. 
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a very large and immensely powerful Scotch 
deerhound. 

" Poor old boy,*' said Henry. " Do you 
remember, Fred, the day he killed the big 
red deer by himself at Killarney ? " 

" That i do," said O'Grady, " after nearly 
a three hours' run up and down. But look I" 
— and, as he raised his eyes and saw a veiled 
figure approaching, the tender gaze with 
which he had been regarding his dog grew 
deeper and more full of earnestness — " look I 
here's my little woman herself ! " 

So far from being little, she was decidedly 
tall, stately, and yet most graceful ; but then 
Fred was himself a huge specimen of 
humanity, about six feet two in height, and 
with the muscle of a Hercules. 

As the " little woman " came nearer, Henry 
was struck with the idea that he had seen 
her somewhere before, but it was not till she 
raised her veil that he recognised her as the 
fair unknown who had so attracted his atten- 
tion on their arrival at Marseilles Station. 
And let not the reader imagine that she had 
since faded from his memory, as then from 
his sight. On the night he had seen her he 
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Tiad not, indeed, dreamt of her, wbich would, 
perhaps, have been the proper thing to dOi as 
he had been too tired ; but next night she 
had seemed to hover above his sleeping form, 
singing like the sirens of old, and her image 
had fled before him all the morning along the 
mountains and beside the sea. And now, as 
O'Grady introduced him as " my greatest 
friend, Mr. Mortimer," she turned to him 
with a smile of such fascinating sweetness 
that poor Henry felt, with shame, for the first 
time in his life, a sharp pang of that unworthy 
feeling, jealousy. Often and often had he, 
at school and college, run neck and neck 
with others for some prize he greatly 
•desired. Of two or three old schoolfellows, 
his constant rivals, some jealousy might 
have been almost expected. None the less, 
however, had he preserved perfect good 
feeling towards them; and had become 
celebrated among his acquaintances for the 
equanimity with which he could put up with 
a defeat. But now the fire of love, or rather 
passion, blazed forth within him, spurning all 
restraint, and, hastily ' muttering some- 
thing about an engagement, he told Fred. 
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he would look him up soon again, and 
vanished. 

Next morning, as Henry and his uncle were 
sitting at breakfast, about nine o'clock, a 
quick, firm step was heard, and the manly 
form, and frank, handsome face of Fred 
0*Grady appeared in the doorway. 

Henry had spent much of the previous night 
in tossing about and vainly endeavouring to 
drive from his mind the image of Lucy 
Stewart. His ideal of honour and chivalry 
was high, and he felt how unworthy conduct 
it would be to take advantage of his friend's 
generous confidence in him. He knew 
O'Grady well, and had experienced many an 
instance of his noble kindness of temper. He 
had felt those strong arms round him as 
they bore him along like a child, when he had 
fallen from a rock, breaking a rib and injuring 
a shoulder; and those cool hands on his 
heated brow through the feverish days and 
nights that followed, when the strong man 
proved as gentle a nurse as any woman 
C6uld, and seemed to think nothing trouble- 
some that could ease his suffering com- 
panion. 
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And now lie was to requite this and many 
another act of love by standing between his 
friend and happiness; for the depth of 
-0*Grady's passion he knew too, and saw 
how his very existence seemed to depend on 
the success of his suit. Never ! he would 
fly the country first ; and with this resolve 
in his mind he had fallen asleep at last, and 
now rose to greet the new-comer with a face 
tis joyous as his own. 

Fred was in great spirits. He had un- 
expectedly seen Lucy for a moment that 
morning, and this was enough to brighten 
him up for the day. He told Henry all about 
•the meeting, and how she had asked for his 
friend ; a proof of interest in his affairs which 
gratified honest Fred immensely, and served 
to excite Henry not a little. 

Fred had come to propose an expedition to 
the Esterels to shoot wild boars. He had 
been up early, and now came provided with 
rail necessaries for Henry, in the shape of gun, 
ammunition, and permis de chasse. Henry 
was delighted at the idea of sport, and aftfer 
some grumbling Mr. Mortimer was induced 
io approve of their plan, chiefly influenced 
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thereto by the charm of O'Grady's playful 
argaments, and the general sparkle of his 
conversation. Indeed, a more eminently com- 
panionable man than this twenty-six-yoar-old 
son of Erin it wonld have been hard to find^ 
with his ever-ready store of appropriate 
repartee, and his quaint humour never at 
fault. 

Another hour found our friends on their 
way to the station, en route for La Trayas, a 
beautiful spot at the foot of the Esterels,. 
and their most convenient stopping place. 
As they walked along the road from th^e 
hotel they came on a brutal little Italian, of 
most repulsive appearance, sitting in a cart, 
and cruelly ill-treating a wretched mule,. Tije 
poor creature, in addition to being nearly 
worn out, was suffering from a large sore on 
its side, and on this sore the driver kept 
bringing down his whip, and then, when the 
unhappy animal tried to trot, suddenly 
pulling it up. What pace he wanted it to go 
at was not very evident, and the whole scei^e 
was sickening. Th^re were no other people 
in the avenue they were traversing, and 
P'GracJy, who happened to be at that moment 
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examining a cartridge which he held in his 
hand, quickly put it into his rifle, and» 
stepping up to the Italian, gave him to 
understand, partly by words, and partly by 
signs which there was no mistaking, that if 
be did not instantly cease his brutal conduct 
he would himself quickly put a stop to it by 
shooting the mule, which would certainly 
have been a charitable act. 

The Italian was at first disposed to be 
angry, but something in O'Grady's eye made 
him change his mind, and he disappeared 
down an adjoining lane, driving less like a 
savage. 

Henry and Fred went on, and on turning 
the next corner found themselves in the 
middle of a tribe of children, apparently a 
school out for a walk. A minute afterwards 
they heard a noise, and from another street 
appeared the mule again, going now at its 
best gallop, while the driver, who evidently 
thought the two friends had gone straight on, 
lashed it more furiously than ever. Another 
moment and the cart would have been in the 
middle of the children, when Fred, whose 
rifle was still loaded, sent a bullet through 
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the mule's head, and ended alike its suffer- 
ings and its power to do harm. He next 
walked up to the astonished driver, who had 
been thrown on his face in the mud, caught 
him in one hand by the hinder part of his 
pantaloons, and ducked him soundly in a 
pool of rather dirty water by the roadside. 
Then, exhorting him to be more merciful in 
future, and flinging him three or four 
napoleons, he resumed his walk. 

Arrived at the mountains, the friends shot 
for some time with moderate success, killing 
a few hares and red-legged partridges, but 
they had, as yet, seen no traces of wild boars. 
This was the more provoking as, not know- 
ing when one might get up, it was necessary 
to be constantly ready for them, Henry keep- 
ing one barrel always loaded with ball, and 
Fred having only his rifle with him. 

At last, from a thicket in the middle of a 
small open space, at the foot of a hill, two 
boars darted out nearly together. Henry hit 
his in the back, and was then able to get near 
enough to finish it with his shot charge ; 
while the other, darting among the trees 
before 0' Grady could fire, got off with a hind 
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leg broken, and fled .on up the hill, with Fred 
in close pursuit, watching for another shot at 
it, and Wolf behind his master, only waiting 
for the word to charge. 

The hill was high and steep, and Fred soon 
let the delighted Wolf take up the chase, and 
subsided into a walk. 

As he was now gaining the top of the hill 
he was astonislied to hear a shot close at 
hand, and on running forward saw the pig, 
at which the shot had been fired, fast vanish- 
ing, carried by two men, while a third 
followed behind, and Wolf lay on the ground, 
dead or stunned. Fred stood for a moment 
in surprise, and then, with a shout that 
Toused the echoes round, sprang forward. 
The men looked back, and at first ran on with 
their booty ; but seeing that their pursuer 
was gaining on them rapidly, they threw 
down the pig, and disappeared in a neigh- 
bouring thicket. They were evil-looking 
ruflBans, of the Franco-Italian type of coun- 
tenance common in the Riviera, and Fred, ob- 
serving that they all carried guns, and that 
Wolf, — who had apparently received a heavy 
blow on the head while too much engaged 
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with the prey before him to look out foir 
enemies, — was now on his feet again, thought 
it wiser not to follow them further alone. 
He accordingly shouldered his game, and 
turned back to consult the forest guard, who 
was acting game keeper on the occasion ; but 
just as he began to descend the hill, a bullet,, 
fired from some distance behind, and evi- 
dently aimed at his head, entered the hind 
quarters of the boar he carried on his 
shoulders. 

The forester now arrived with Henry, and 
informed them that the men just seen wer^ 
doubtless part of a band of desperate 
smugglers, who had for the past week been 
lurking on a neighbouring mountain, and 
whom the sub-prefect of the district was on 
the following Friday to make an attempt to^ 
capture with a strong force. 

The Franco-Italian frontier was only about 
twenty miles away, Mentone being situated* 
on the border ; and these desperadoes, who* 
did not howevei^ altogether confine them- 
selves to short expeditions, had for some 
time past driven a thriving trade in the 
locality, in spite of douaniers and sentries* 
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their tickets to Ventimiglia, nearly forty miles 
further on, as penalty for stopping a fast 
train at a small station. 

Henry felt rather tired on awaking next 
morning, and on proceeding to the looking- 
glass to ascertain whether it was necessary to 
shave that day, was surprised to find his 
whole forehead spotted over with small, red 
dots. He began to think whether a charge 
of shot could have struck him on the pre- 
ceding day without his feeling it, but pre- 
sently he remembered that there were such 
things as mosquitoes, and that they were 
given to biting. On examining the curtains of 
his bed, which he had not thought of looking 
at when going to rest, he discovered three of 
his assailants, dark and hairy monsters, broad 
of back, and big of belly, and apparently en- 
joying a sleep after their banquet. One he 
succeeded in destroying, dislodging from its 
carcase a large amount of blood, evidently 
ihis own ; but the others were too quick for 
3iim, betaking themselves to the ceiling, 
where he made vain attempts to reach them 
with the point of an umbrella. Again and 
SLgain he struck, not the mosquitoes, but the 
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oefling, bat still he toiled on ; till at last, as- 
he was standing on a chair and leaning for- 
ward on tiptoe, the door suddenly opened be- 
hind him, and startled by the noise he slipped,, 
and fell on his face on the floor. 

" Why, what on earth, — are you demented,, 
my dear fellow?" immediately afterwards 
asked the voice of O'Grady, as he stepped 
back, rubbing his shins, across which the- 
back of the chair had fallen, and surveyed 
Henry's recumbent posture with amazement. 
** What in the name of all that's marvellous 
are you about?" And as bespoke he sat 
down and fairly roared with laughter at what 
he termed the exceeding picturesqueness of 
Henry's white-robed figure, standing on one 
leg on a chair, brandishing an umbrella^ 
and then coming down in such an undignified 
manner. 

Henry picked himself up and pointed to 
his forehead for answer. 

" Ah ! I see : mosquito-hunting. Never 
mind them ; another cold night or two will 
soon send them to the right-about. Mean- 
time I have news for you. You remember 
when I fired at that boar yesterday my first 
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shot missed him, the beggar was going snoh 
a pace through the trees ; and then I took 
him in the leg. Well, it seems the first 
bullet went on to dear knows where, but 
finally found itself stopped by one of those 
smugglers, who was lying hid in some thicket, 
and whom it wounded so that he died two 
hours after. I was dreadfully shocked when 
I heard it, though they did nearly do for me 
not many minutes later on; for I had no 
cause of quarrel with the poor wretch. 
However, it was purely an accident, and it 
seems the man was one of the chiefs of the 
gang, a notorious robber, who had com- 
mitted at least two atrocious murders; so on 
reflection I think I have little to reproach 
myself with. But this is not all. He was, 
nn 1 said, one of their chief men, and these 
wretched fellows stand by each other with 
tarrible fidelity. He saw me run up the hill 
immediately after firing, and described me to 
bis comrades, and they have sworn, one and 
all, to have my life sooner or later. They 
did not find their dying companion till a full 
balf-bour after we had left the place, so the 
shot they fired at me could have had nothing 
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to do with that. And now," continued Fred, 
drawing himself up and looking rather 
pleased than otherwise, — "I am a marked 
man; watched always, and liable to get a 
bullet or dagger through me at any time 
after dark, or in any lonely place during the 
day. A pleasant position, truly 1 " 

" But how," asked Henry, who had by this 
time got into some of his clothes, — "how 
did you hear all this ? They surely did not 
send you warning?" 

"Not likely," returned Fred. "You 
noticed yesterday how fond Joseph the 
forester seemed of his dog ? Well, you re- 
.member he could not find it last night when 
we were starting, but this morning before it 
was light he heard a dog whine and scratch 
.at the door of the place where he was, — he 
slept in a friend's house, where he has often 
been before, and once or twice had this dog 
-with him, — and thinking it was his he got up 
to see. As he went along a passage to the 
<loor he passed an open window, and at that 
moment heard his own name whispered out- 
side. He then listened cautiously, and dis- 
•covered that two men were passing by talk- 
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ing about the affair of yesterday. Joseplii^ 

a plucky little beggar, and when the menhal 

gone on he scrambled quietly out of the 

window to follow them. Immediately the- 

(log, which he had forgotten all about, rushed 

up, and he found it was his, as he had 

thought; but as it was inclined to be too 

noisy in its joy at finding him he dropped it 

into the passage, through the window, and 

shut it up there. He then crept along after 

the men, and followed them down a lane 

close by, which led, as he discovered this 

morning, into the grounds of my hotel. There 

they prowled about for some time almost in 

silence, till Joseph was at his wits' end to 

know what they were doing ; but at last they 

sat down near some bushes where he couW 

groep up within hearing, and talked in a lo^ 

tone for some time, and it was from wha 

they then said that the sharp little French 

man gathered the story I have just told yoi 

As soon as the first streak of dawn appears 

they got up and went off, Joseph does no 

know where, as he was afraid to follow in th 

increasing light. But it shows what nast^ 

customers they may be to deal with, whei 
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they could find out in a few hours where I 
was living. They could hardly have got in 
here faster than the train that brought us, if 
they waited till we started ; so, if they did 
not send on some one to watch the train for 
us here, immediately on finding their com- 
rade, — ^you know we did not leave La Trayas 
station for a couple of hours, — why, they 
must have accomplices in Cannes. In any 
case they know me ; let us hope the conse- 
quences may be pleasant." 

" A nice state of afEairs, truly," said Henry. 
" Of course the wise thing for you to do is 
evident, though I don't want to be the first 
to suggest it." 

"What is that? Don't mind saying it, 
whatever it is.'' 

** Why, to leave the place forthwith, and 
get beyond the reach of these rascals with all 
speed. I shall, of course, be very sorry to 
lose you — unless, indeed, I could go with 
you, that would be jolly." 

** Leave the place, my dear fellow ? Is it 
run away ? I never dreamt of such a thing. 
Besides, I don't intend to give up my little 
girl yet a while. You see, old boy," con- 
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tinued 0*Grady, his tone suddenly changing, 
*' I don't hesitate to speak plainly to you, as 
I know you won't betray me, and I don't 
mind your laughing at me. Well, as I told 
you before, 1 think I love this girl with all the 
love in my nature. I am not much given to 
affairs of the kind, as you know, but when I 
am really hit I go down altogether. Whether 
she would accept me to-morrow, if I asked 
her to have me for her husband, I am not 
quite sure, perhaps she might ; but if she did 
I am afraid it would be only secondarily from 
any attachment to me, and primarily to 
escape from the regular bondage she is in at 
present. But I can see that she is beginning 
to care more and more for me, and I intend 
to keep up the blockade till I feel that she 
will have me for love alone, or not at all, and 
then, but not till then, try the forlorn hope, 
and put myself in her hands. If she will 
take me, well and good ; if not — however, we 
won't think of that now." 

O'Grady had risen as he spoke, and was 
walking rapidly to and fro, talking rather to 
himself than to Henry. 

As to the latter, he was a prey to conflict- 
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iDg emotions. The green-eyed fiend, jealousy, 
roused by the almost confident tone of pro- 
prietorship assumed by his friend, kept 
gnawing at his heart, though all his better 
nature spoke against it. 

What had he to do with this girl ? He 
liad seen her once, and been struck with her 
pretty face; a second time, and been in- 
troduced to her by his friend, and this, 
forsooth, gave him the right to stand in the 
way of that friend's happiness ! Bah ! he 
rose and shook himself, as though to cast 
the thought from him ; and the two, drop- 
ping the subject, began to speculate on the 
success of the sub-prefect's expedition on the 
morrow. 

Fred had fully resolved to make one of the 
liunting party, until he heard how he had, 
though unconsciously, sent one of the 
smugglers to his account already ; but he 
had then conceived a repugnance to having 
anything more to do with them. Henry, 
who had also been looking forward to the 
expedition, was, while sorry on his own 
account to miss it, glad that his friend had 
resolved to keep away from a scene fraug^kt 
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with special peril for him. At the same 
time seeing that Fred had not been struck 
with the fact that he was thereby choosing^ 
the safer course, he ciarefully abstained from 
calling his attention to it, lest the fear of 
seeming for one moment afraid might drive 
him into the danger. 

Fred then departed to meet his lady- 
love. 

And as the reader may have now begun to 
feel some curiosity as to the history of this 
our heroine, I proceed to unfold it up to the 
time when my tale opens. 

Lucy Stewart was the daughter of a 
clergyman of the Church of England, a very 
delicate man, in charge of a large but poor 
parish, and who had for many years been 
in great money difficulties. 

She had three brothers and one sister, but 
all inherited their father's delicacy, and all 
had died while children except one boy, now 
seventeen years of age. Lucy had herself 
taken after her mother in the matter of con- 
stitution, being strong and healthy. When 
she was fifteen years old her father too had 
been swept away* and since then her mother 
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liad struggled on alone, making ends meet, 
•chiefly by the charity of a distant relative. ^ 

Herself a highly educated woman, she had 
trained up her daughter in all feminine arts 
and accomplishments ; and it was with reluc- 
tance that she had at last consented to her 
going as ^visiting governess to the httle son 
of a Mr. Hardy, a retired manufacturer who 
resided near. Master Hardy progressed so 
well under Lucy's care, and Mrs. Hardy 
found her so useful in many capacities, that 
when the head of the family, who suffered 
from asthma, was ordered to pass the winter 
in a warmer climate, Miss Stewart was asked 
to accompany them, and permitted to do so 
by her mother. Many a tear did that 
mother shed, and many a prayer send up to 
Heaven at parting with this, almost the last 
remnant of her family. She had none now 
left her but her son, and with him she 
removed from the place she had been living 
in, and took up her abode near the town of 
Highfield, that he might share the ad- 
vantages of an excellent school lately 
^established there. 

The Hardy party had arrived at Cannes 
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about a month before Henry and his uncle^ 
and it was on the occasion of a visit they 
made to Marseilles, to meet an old friend 
who was there embarking for Algiers, that 
Henry had seen them at the station. Miss 
Stewart's presence on this evening had been 
entirely due to the caprice of Master Hardy. 
His parents had wished to leave him behind,, 
but the spoiled child had insisted on going, 
and further, on being accompanied by Lucy,, 
of whom he was very fond, after his fashion, 
and who was the only person that had the 
smallest influence over him. Mrs. Hardy 
had yielded to the little tyrant with a very 
bad grace, and had then made up for her 
own want of firmness by punishing Lucy,, 
treating her all day exactly like a nursery- 
maid. 

Owing to her parent's poverty and retired 
place of residence, Lucy had hitherto lived a 
very quiet life, indeed this visit to Cannes 
might be regarded as her first glimpse of the 
world. She therefore felt less than a girl 
differently brought up might have done the 
drudgery of her present position,— on duty^ 
constantly, now as teacher, and now as 
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general caretaker of Eichard Hardy; and, 
when not occupied with him, acting as com- 
panion to his mother. 

Mrs. Hardy looked on all young girls as 
necessarily light and giddy creatures, re- 
quiring constant watching, and to be always 
kept at work; girls who were both young 
and pretty she regarded as a more dangerous 
species of the same tribe, and pretty, as we 
have seen, Lucy was, and that in no ordinary 
degree. 

On the whole, however, for the reasons 
above stated, our heroine's duties were at 
first not very distasteful to her ; but to the 
love-sick brain of Fred 0' Grady it appeared 
an act of sacrilege to demand any work from 
his divinity ; and he had, without intending 
it, really done harm, by making her conceive 
a growing discontent with her present lot in 
life, and so more and more loner for chanofe . 

Fred had made her acquaintance on this 
wise. Mr. Hardy's carriage was standing 
before a shop door, while its mistress made 
some purchases within, and meantime Lucy 
and Richard were sitting without. Lucy 
happened to drop a flower from her dress 
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without perceiving it, and this Fred, who was 
passing, and had been struck with her beauty, 
gladly picked up and restored to her. Two 
days afterwards he met her walking with her 
young charge by the sea shore, when she 
looked recognition at him, though going no 
further ; but when, as destiny would have it, 
they met again three several times that same 
morning, possibly Fred could have told how 
this came about. On the last occasion Lucy 
could not resist her inclination to smile. This 
Fred looked on as a recognition of himself, 
and accordingly took ofE his hat; being 
rewarded, when they again happened to fall 
in with each other next morning, with a 
slight bow, and so on till they somehow got 
to exchange good-mornings, and then — they 
had learned each other's names meanwhile — 
they stopped and conversed, — about the 
weather. How affairs progressed after this 
the reader can imagine without my help. 



CHAPTER III. 

A FEW hours after Fred had Rurprised Henry 
in his mosquito hunt, the two friends were 
seated by the sea shore, basking in the rays of 
the morning sun, and lazily watching the 
progress of some fishing boats creeping 
slowly along the water. 

While so employed their attention was 
attracted by a woman, apparently of the 
peasant class, dark in complexion, tall, and 
of a dignified carriage, and with the remains 
of considerable beauty in her intensely 
powerful face, who passed very slowly in 
front of them, examining them, as she did so, 
Tery carefully. 

"That lady will know us again, anyhow, 
Henry," quoth Fred, as he pulled his hat 
over his eyes, and settled himself more 
comfortably on his seat. 

" Ought to," replied Henry, in the same 
tone. " I say Fred," he presently added, " look 
at that little beggar," pointing to a diminutive 
beetle, which was running across the path 
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before them ; " lucky for it there's no one* 
passing." 

The beetle's tactics were plainly dictated 
by caution. It ran forward a little, ob- 
liquely across the path, and then seemed to 
stop and look round it ; and, as a dog trotted 
past, betook itself to the shelter of a small 
stone, in evident trepidation. 

Henry and Fred watched it with interest. 
Suddenly a soft step was heard, and the 
woman they had noticed some minutes before 
reappeared, still gazing intently, though this 
time confining herself to Fred. Another step 
and the beetle would have been no moro, 
when Fred, with a warning " Prenez garde /" 
sprang up and pointed to it. Then, as the 
woman, surprised, drew back and looked at 
him with eyes that, as he afterwards said, 
"were fit to make holes in a fellow," he said,, 
in apology, still pointing to the beetle, 
" Pardon^ madame ; c*est tres petit ; mats c^est le 
ban Dzeu qui Va^aiV The woman looked at 
the insect, and her expression softened ; then, 
turning to Fred with an almost wistful gaze, 
she answered, in a soft and mournful voice, 
" Et vous monsieur^ vous etes ^es grandy vousy. 
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mats c^est le meme bon Dieu qui vous a fait 
ausst.^* Then, resuming her former manner, 
she continued, " Prenez garde ! ah ouiy prene-L 
garcloj* and walked quickly away. 

" Why, what on earth does the woman 
mean ? " asked Fred, as he watched her 
retreating figure. " I am afraid I reminded 
her of something unpleasant ; she looked sa 
sad when she spoke. Tux very sorry, but 
Fm sure I didn't intend it." 

The heat of the sun had now becoma 
great, and the friends rose to seek cooler 
quarters. 

Four o'clock found them starting for a 
walk along the coast towards the west. -AH 
around were invalids hurrying homeward to 
escape the cold evening breeze, but neither 
Fred nor Henry were troubled with weak 
lungs, and thpy tramped along bravely. 

They were a silent pair. Henry, as not 
unusual with him, was dreaming of the far 
other scenes which that old shore had 
witnessed in days gone by; and the subject 
of Fred's thoughts there is little need to ask 
for. Yet once they were startled from their 
indifference to surrounding objects, for, while 
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passing through a crowd of people near the 
harbour, Henry distinctly heard the warning 
of the morning, '* Prenez garde,** repeated 
twice, apparently at his very ear ; but as, on 
looking round, no one seemed to be attend- 
ing to them, they concluded that this common 
exhortation had been merely addressed by 
one of the passers-by to another. 

Presently the road they were following 
came to an end, close beside the railway, 
which here came down to the sea coast, and 
they stood looking at the last glimmer of 
sunlight round the summits of the Esterels. 
For some time they had been conscious of 
footsteps behind them, and they now saw 
that five or six men, apparently labourers, 
were approaching, and at the same time 
perceived a boat coming towards them from 
the direction of the town, keeping close 
along the shore. 

" These fellows will get a sell if they 
expect to go further by this road," observed 
Fred ; " but I suppose they will get on to the 
railway. Why this boat seems coming in 
here." 

As he spoke one of the men in the boat 
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stood up, and asking would the messieurs 
lend them a hand, threw the end of a rope on 
the rocks. 

Fred was springing down with alacrity,, 
while Henry prepared to follow, when 
suddenly they heard again, clear and distinct, 
though apparently from some distance, the 
now familiar words, ** Prenez garde^ ah!' 
prenez garde'^ Fred could not stop himself,. 
while Henry looked round, startled ; but at 
that moment there was a rush from behind,. 
and he was thrown down and trampled on, 
managing to rise to his knees in time to see 
Fred, apparently unconscious, dragged away 
through the surf by the rope, now tied around 
his waist, while the men in the boat rowed 
vigorously out to sea. Henry was struggling 
to his feet when one of the gang perceived 
him, and, with an impatient curse, struck 
him twice violently on the head with a 
heavy stick, laying him bleeding and sense- 
less on the ground. 

When he came to Tiimself he found that he 
was lying on his back, tied hand and foot ;, 
and on trying to rise he further found that 
his shoulders were firmly fastened to the 
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^ound. It was now quite dark, save for 
the twinkling light of the stars, and he was 
at first puzzled to make out where lie was, 
and what the raised ledge across which he 
was lying could be. With diflBculty lie turned 
his head, and stared through the gloom. 

Ee was lying on the railway^ bound to one of 
the rails ! 

Before this awful truth burst upon him he 
had felt weak and sick, but now despair lent 
him strength, and he wrenched and tore at 
his fastenings like a madman. In vain ; no 
feeble hand had tied those knots. He lay 
exhausted, with no strength even to cry out. 
Again and again he struggled, shouting 
meanwhile with all the little voice he could 
muster, but no answer came, not a sound was 
to be heard save the monotonous plash of 
the waves on the beach, or the occasional 
croak of a tree-frog in the olives. He could 
only lie and gasp for breath, and now and 
then utter a wavering cry, while his thoughts 
went off to Fred, his brave and gentle friend, 
at that moment perhaps struggling in his last 
agony, or stretched, it might be, still and 
silent, beneath the still and silent sky. 
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A distant whistle roused Henry from the 
lalf-unconscious trance he had fallen into. 
It was a train I It was coming from the 
other side of the town, and his ears, preter- 
naturally sharpened, could hear it rumble 
slowly into the station, and stop. Oh ! the 
agony of that short interval ! He pictured 
happy friends dismounting on the platform ; 
parties returning perchance from excursions, 
and all so bright and joyous, while he lay 
there in torment. 

He heard the engine snort, he heard it start 
again, two or three short minutes more, and 
then — "With a scream that frightened himself 
the unhappy youth wrestled with his fasten- 
nings; he prayed, he shouted, he struggled 
hard ; in vain. He turned his head towards 
the town ; he saw the red light drawing 
nearer, nearer ; he heard the sullen rumble ; 
he felt the rail vibrate beneath his ear, and, 
with a last wild scream and struggle, he raised 
liis body in the air ; he seemed lying in a den 
of serpents that wreathed their clammy folds 
around him ; the red eye of death glared down 
upon him, — when suddenly the coils seemed 
i^ loosen j he felt himself slip from the line ; 
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a rope, worn thin against the rail, hai 
snapped ; something rolled and rattled along 
within an inch of his ear, and then he knew 
no more. 

Once more he recovered consciousness and 
tried to rise, but the exertion made him 
faint and dizzy, and he was forced to lie^ 
down again. 

Then he heard a light gallop, as of some 
animal approaching, and instinctively he 
cried, "Wolf!" 

The feet stopped. He called again, and 
poor Wolf, who had been left at home that 
evening, sufEering from a sore foot, appeared 
with his broken chain hanging from his neck. 
He licked Henry's face joyfully, but still kept 
looking restlessly round, evidently seeking 
his master, and when he could not see him 
uttered a dismal howl and disappeared. 

He soon returned, greatly excited, and 
once more licking Henry's face vanished 
agaiu. Henry called him back in vain ; but 
soon, thinking he could distinguish the sound 
of human feet, and gathering all his strength 
for a last great cry, he heard with joy a 
shout in answer, and then some one ap- 
proaching. 
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Soon there loomed through the darkness a 
dim figure, apparently that of a woman, 
while Wolf trotted proudly before ; an in- 
visible hand struck a match and lit a small 
lamp, and he beheld gazing down on him in 
pity the face of their warner of the morn- 
ing. 

** Ah," she said, " the poor signer, I could 
come no sooner, they were watcliing me, I 
dared not, hat man Dieu! mon Dieu I I never 
dreamt that they would treat you thus." 

As she spoke she took a kerchief from her 
neck, and bound it round Henry's head, 
which, as he now for the first time discovered, 
had all this while been bleeding. 

" And next," she said, " drink this." 

Henry drank and felt stronger, and then, 
assisted by his guide, made a shift to walk 
along for some few hundred yards ; till at 
last, almost at the entrance of the town, his 
strength entirely failed him, and he sank on 
the road just as the woman told him that she 
dared go no further with him, but would hail 
a passing vehicle, and tell them where ho 
lay. 

Then she left him, and presently he heard 
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a carriage which was driving rapidly at some 
distance stop, and then approach. Soon he 
saw it coming, but as it drew nearer the 
sound suddenly seemed to grow less and less 
distinct, and he fainted again. ' 

Tie awoke to find himself in bed, in a large 
and comfortable apartment. 

Presently the door opened, and in came, on 
tiptoe, a fussy and important-looking old 
gentleman, who approached the bed with 
much caution. 

*' Ah, my dear sir, I am delighted to see 
you seem better. Allow me to introduce 
myself, my name is Hardy, and you are now 
in my villa, which is very much at your dis- 
posal. I was returning in my carriage from 
the town, when a female suddenly screamed 
out to my coachman to stop, that there was 
a young gentleman lying on the road a little 
way off, and that his name was Mortimer. 
Then she vanished. Accordingly I brought 
you here — that was some hours ago — and the 
doctor bandaged your head and said you were 
to be kept quiet." 

Henry, who still felt very dizzy, murmured 
his thanks. 
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" And now do tell me all about the afEair. 
But first, you are, of course, the son of Sir 
Timothy Mortimer, our new neighbour at 
Gloucester ? You are so very like him that, 
knowing he had a son at Cannes, I recog- 
nised you at once." 

Henry faintly disclaimed all connection with 
Sir Timothy. 

" What 1 not his son ? Why, I felt so cer- 
tain of it — in fact, but for that — however, 
jou are here now, so — well, what was the 
story ? " 

Henry felt his head growing hotter and 
hotter ; he hardly heard what the other said, 
but feeling that he was becoming again in- 
sensible, he roused himself by a great efEort 
to whisper his uncle's name and place of 
residence, and tell how O'Grady had been 
carried off, imploring Mr. Hardy to set the 
police at work without delay. He had 
hardly finished what he had to say when he 
again lost consciousness. 

** Why, how now?" said Hardy to him- 
self. " This is a pretty piece of work. Not 
Sir Timothy's son at all, when I had so 
counted on putting the great man under a 
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compliment ; and then all this hubbub and 
worry ! However, I shall gain credit by it, 
from others undoubtedly. Yes, it will da 
very well to bring my name before the people 
here. Anyhow, here he is, and he doesn't 
seem fit to be moved. Hullo ! what ? 
fainted again ? We shall have no end of 
trouble with him. Won't Mrs. Hardy be 
angry when she hears he is not Sir Timothy's 
son ! She will say she told me so, of course^ 
as she always does, though she really said 
nothing of the kind. And now I suppose I 
must send for the doctor a second time." 

So saying the old grumbler bustled out and 
sent off three messages — one for the doctor, 
one for Mr. Mortimer, and one to the police, 
leaving Henry meanwhile to recover from his 
insensibility as best he might. He then went 
to inform his wife of his discovery of their 
guest's identity. 

*' Well," returned that amiable female, 
" what did I tell you ? Absurd to think of 
his being Sir Timothy's son." 

** But, my dear," expostulated the hus- 
band, who, overbearing as he was to others, 
usually gave way to his spouse, " but, my 
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-dear, consider the possibility of my concla- 
sioDS, firstly,*' — 

*' Bah ! Mr. BLardy ; enough of yoor long 
words ; and what, may I ask, do yoa propose 
to do with him now ? How long is he to lie 
helpless here ? " 

^ Oh, not long, he will be all right in a day 
or two." 

" Ah, we shall see/* 

Here the doctor was announced, and on 
entering Henry's room was saluted with a 
wild burst of laughter, as the poor fellow, 
now in a high state of fever, sat up in his 
bed and stared around him as if looking for 
something. The doctor had come prepared 
for such a state of thin^, and after some 
time succeeded in getting the patient com« 
posed to sleep. He then asked who was to 
be nurse. Mr. Hardy, in some trepidation, 
went to consult his wife. 

^* Well, Mr. Hardy, who was right ? And 
now we are to be saddled with a nurse too. 
But a nurse must be paid, Mr. Hardy, a 
nurse must be paid, who is to pay her ? Tell 
me that. She shan't be paid with my money, 
that's certain." 



i 
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" No, my dear, of course not," interposed 
Mr. Hardy, in a soothing tone. 

" Oh, no, of course not ; but I did not 
know before that you had overmuch to spare 
either. Is my son to be beggared because 
this young gentleman chooses to get his head 
broken." 

" God forbid, my dear," answered her hus- 
band ; ** could Miss Stewart not nurse him ? " 

" Miss Stewart, indeed," rejoined the lady, 
who had been hoping he would make this 
suggestion ; " that may be in accordance with 
your ideas of propriety, Mr, Hardy, but cer- 
tainly not with mine. However, you are 
master of the house, so what you say shall be 
done. Miss Stewart shall be his nurse. By 
all means." 

" But, my dear, I merely asked the question. . 
You know more about such things than I do;, 
if you think it would not do, of course — " 

" Yes, of course you try to back out of it 
now, Mr. Hardy, but you are not to get off" 
in that way. Miss Stewart ! how well it will 
sound, in a respectable family. Well, I shall 
go and call her, and tell her what your orders 
are, 
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" Eliza ! for Heaven's sake ! " ejaculated 
Hardy ; but the door shut with a bang, and 
he was alone. 

Mr. Hardy was not by nature a stingy 
man, rather the reverse. He was extremely 
fond of outward show, or anything that could 
make him seem a greater person than he was ; 
and as his wife had a slight leaning in the same 
direction, and he had the management of 
outside affairs, their houses, entertainments, 
equipages and such matters were sufficiently 
respectable. 

Inside, however, and when stinginess could 
not affect herself, Mrs. Hardy was continually 
trying to economise, starving the servants, 
for instance, or trying to make them take 
smaller wages. She had tried starvation with 
Lucy, but as she was thus driven into having^ 
a difference of food at the same table, for 
Master Hardy would take his meals with his 
parents, and would not take them without 
Lucy, she was obliged for very shame to give 
this up. 

Such was the lady who had the charge 
of Fred O'Grady's love. 

And where was Fred now ? ah ! where^. 
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Such was the first question that occurred to 
Lucy Stewart when she heard who was lying 
ill below stairs, and received a command to 
come down to his room ; but when she heard 
from Mrs. Hardy the other occurrences of 
the night, and how he who was daily growing 
more necessary to her was in all probability 
gone for ever, a feeling of such dismay and 
horror stole upon her as almost to overcome 
her completely. 

Luckily Mrs. Hardy entered at that 
moment, arrayed in even more than her 
usual frigidity, and served as a restorative 
for the time. But when left alone with 
Henry her grief broke out in ever-increasing 
strength, and for a time she felt utterly 
desolate. Fred O'G-rady dead, the fine, 
handsome fellow who had walked and talked 
with her ; whose society had become almost 
a part of her life. How should she survive 
it ? Yet, had she analyzed her feelings 
truly, she would have found but little really 
deep sorrow there. Sooth to say, Fred's 
manner of wooing had not been quite such as. 
was best suited to win the affections of a 
young and rather romantic maiden, such as 
Jiucy was. 
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Pilled with the idea that his wife should be 
liis for love alone, should hear from him no 
urgent prayers, nor be captivated by any 
outward glitter, he had spoken no word of 
love to her, while he associated with her 
from day to day ; ever attentive, ever 
courteous ; never cold, but never passionate ; 
believing that if there was aught in him worth 
loving she would thus by degrees perceive 
and appreciate it ; and, while every word she 
spoke thrilled through him, contenting him- 
self with observing how she seemed to take 
daily greater pleasure in his company. He 
had resolved to wait patiently, to * bide the 
very riping of the time.' He felt that he 
would not have cared so much for her had 
she yielded at once. He was, he would have 
said, no believer in * love at first sight ; ' — 
quite overlooking the suspiciously rapid 
manner in which his own captivity had begun. 

Thus the weeks had glided by, and Fred 
would have been surprised to think that he 
had now known and loved Lucy for a month, 
and was still patiently waiting, — rather a 
contrast to his countrymen in general. In 
fact he looked on her as a child, who had to 
be taught what love meant. 
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Lucy meanwhile had often felt disappointed 
at his not making more display of the affec- 
tion with which she instinctively felt he re- 
garded her ; but the depth of passion hidden 
beneath his calm exterior she, in her great 
ignorance of human nature, never suspected ; 
and where a light and volatile suitor, better 
schooled in the conventional phrases her love 
lore led her to expect, might have quickly 
awakened a response in her somewhat un- 
impassioned heart, a stronger but less visible 
power failed to make a lasting impression. 

And yet, to do Lucy justice, she did feel 
great grief at the idea of Fred's death, at 
least for a time ; and found her only conso- 
lation in taking care of the person whom she 
knew to have been his special friend. 

Mr. Mortimer had been away from his 
hotel when Mr. Hardy's messenger came for 
him, and as he did not return till some hours 
after, when the waiter who had received the 
message was off duty, he heard nothing of 
the occurrence till next morning, believing 
that Henry was safe and sound in his bed. 
Next morning early, however, the waiter 
aroused him to hear his story, and he set off^ 
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greatly alarmed, to Mr. Hardy's, only to fin4 
Henry quite unconscious. He visited him 
frequently during the day, but to remove him 
was of course out of the question; all he 
could do was to leave the sufferer to the care 
of his nurse, for whom he conceived a great 
respect, though marvelling the while at her 
being considered by the mistress of the house 
a fitting and suflScient person for the post she 
filled. He had offered to himself procure an 
experienced nurse, but Mrs. Hardy had coldly 
thanked him, and replied that she considered 
herself responsible for the care of any one 
sick in her establishment, whether they came 
there by accident or design. At the same 
time she pondered over the advisability of 
accepting his proposal ; and next morning, 
while she was in this state of mind, an op- 
portunity of settling the question offered 
itself. 

This consisted of the arrival of a respect- 
able-looking, elderly female, who asked to see 
the Signorina Hardee, saying she had heard 
they had a poor young Signer there in a bad 
way; that she herself was an experienced 
nnrse; that she was out of employment just 
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then, and not well off, but had a place pro- 
mised her in a few weeks, and meantime she 
would be happy to nurse the patient for 
nothing but her keep. 

Mrs. Hardy thanked her sarcastically for 
her exceeding condescension, but at the same 
time felt glad of the offer. She had actually 
let Lucy sit up all night with the unconscious 
patient, but the poor girl's appearance in the 
morning, not improved by the secret grief 
she had been indulging, had told too plainly 
that nature would not long support such toil. 
Then again, and Mrs. Hardy's economical 
soul rejoiced at the thought, — she could 
starve the nurse ! Indeed this worthy woman 
almost considered an extra mouth to be fed, 
if fed stingily, rather a gain than the reverse 
in her household management. Accordingly 
Maria Rubattiuo, as she declared her name to 
be, was installed nurse, with Lucy as 
assistant. 

And indeed a nurse was needful. For 
three days and nights Henry passed thrQugh 
alternate periods of restless agitation, with 
occasional raving, and the sleep of utter ex- 
haustion. Never during that period did he 
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seem quite in his right mind, and the doctor 
feared that his brain had been permanently 
injured. Careful and repeated examination 
however, — no easy task, as the patient re- 
sisted anything of the kind when awake, and 
any but the slightest touch aroused him, — 
failed to discover anything wrong with the 
skull beyond one scalp wound ; and knowing 
nothing of his terrible exposure on the rail- 
way, — for his failing strength had only 
allowed him time to tell Mr. Hardy of the 
earlier events of the night, — they were puzzled 
to know how to account for such continued 
fever. 

On the morning of the fourth day, how- 
ever, the sufferer opened his eyes with a more 
rational expression, and finding himself alone 
with Lucy feebly bade her good-morning, 
asked how he came to be there, and hoped he 
had not given her much trouble. At the same 
moment the door opened and Maria entered. 

On perceiving that Henry was talking 
sensibly she would have retreated, but he 
caught sight of her and called to her. She 
approached, looking rather troubled, and as 
Henry was about to speak implored him not 
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to disclose anything he knew about her. 
Then, us if changing her mind, she turned to 
Lucy : — 

•• Sijjnorina," she said, "I think I can trust 
you with ray secret. If Signor Hardy knew 
who aud what I ara I should not be long in 
Ins house, but it is for Signor 0' Grady's sake 
that I am here, and I know you will be good 
to mo for him." 

Then turning to Henry, — 

•• You are not fit, Signor," she said, " to 
listen to my story now, but some day I will 
toll it to you ; and when you hear it you will 
say my manner of life has not been without 
excuse. For the present believe that all that 
brought me here was the wish to be of service 
to you." 

She then left the room, apparently greatly 
moved. 

Lucy and Henry were at a loss how to 
account for her words ; they could only sur- 
mise that she must have been in some way 
connected with the smugglers. They soon 
betook themselves to a more congenial theme, 
their common friend ; and now for the first 
.time, in Henry's account of the events of 
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that terrible night, he told of his exposure on 
the line. Men who coold so treat him, 
against whom thej had no special caase of 
wrath, but simply because he was the friend 
of a person against whom thej had, would 
be little likely, they sadly augured, to spare 
the life of that person when they had him in 
their hands. True, when last seen by Henry, 
O' Grady was not certainly dead ; he might 
have been only stunned, and dragged away 
to die a lingering death, or to be kept till 
ransomed. Such considerations, howeyer, 
brought small comfort. 

Henry now felt stronger, and at his desire 
the sub-prefect was sent for, to hear the ad- 
ditional information he was now able to 
impart. The police had been on the alert 
ever since the night of the outrage, and had 
instituted a search along the whole coast, but 
nothing had been discoTcred- The hunt for 
the brigands in the Esterels, the day fixed 
for which had proved just too late, had merely 
shown that they had left that locality ; and 
telegrams had been despatched on all sides, 
ordering a strict watch to be kept for their 
appearance. 
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When the prefect had taken his departure,. 
Mr. Hardy, to whom Lucy had communicated 
the new details of Henry's story, came to see 
him ; — even Mrs. Hardy felt compassion for 
one who had so fearfully suffered, and paid 
him a visit of a few seconds. The doctor,, 
however, on his appearance peremptorily for- 
bade further conversation, and the patient 
spent the rest of the day in silence, or in low 
and mournful exchange of condolence with 
his gentle nurse. Maria Rubattino was with 
him during part of the day and all the night,, 
but firmly refused to tell her promised story 
till next morning, and then only if he seemed 
better able to listen to it. 

Henry passed a quiet night, and awoke 
feeling stronger. About eight o'clock in the^ 
morning, as he lay awake with closed eyes, 
he heard his door gently pushed open, and 
something come softly in. Then he heard a 
sniflBng at the bed, and opened his eyes to 
meet the great, brown eyes of Wolf, who was 
standing beside him. The poor animal had, 
as Henry afterwards heard, been constantly 
eodeavouring to gain access to his room, but 
been prevented by Maria, to whom he had 
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attached himself, and whom he had to thank 
for his admission to the house at all, un- 
known to its mistress. 

He had at last succeeded in eluding his 
kindly guard, and in making his way to the 
sick-room of his ihaster's friend. He first 
looked all round the apartment for some- 
thing, Henry knew too well for what, and 
then stalked out of the door again ; but 
presently returned, and, with a long sigh, 
laid himself down under the table, his great 
head resting on his paws ; a position from 
which no one had the heart to dislodge him 
so long as he cared to stay. 

Another hour found the patient alone with 
the hound and his two nurses, and Maria 
then began the story of her life. 



IP 



CHAPTER IV. 

" I WAS born near Bastia, in the north of 
Corsica, where mj father kept a fruiterer's 
shop ; and when I was fifteen years of age 
we removed, mj father, mother, two brothers 
and I, to the opposite coast of Italy. 

" You know perhaps how in our land the 
vendetta^ vengeance for the death of a 
murdei'ed kinsman, is, or was, a sacred duty. 
It is now nearly altogether suppressed by the 
efforts of the French Government, but at the 
time I speak of instances of its exercise were 
still far from uncommon, though always 
subject to severe punishment. 

* * Now my father was a true son of the 
island, and when his cousin was killed by a 
French soldier he promptly slew the murderer. 
He then prepared to fly to the mountains, but 
my mother besought him not to leave us, and 
hard as it is for a Corsican to say good-bye 
to his fatherland, yet when a kinsman of my 
mother's, who owned a fishing smack just 
about to start from Bastia for Livorno, 
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offered us a passage to Italy, he thought it 
best to go. We got on board unseen, as 
they thought we had fled to the hills, and 
landed safely at Livomo. 

" But my father was restless, and could 
not settle anywhere. We stayed longest at 
a place on the coast, just south of Bordighera, 
where you English go when you are ill; and 
there my mother died, chiefly through pining 
for the mountain peaks she loved to watch, 
away to the west, at sunrise and at sunset. 
We buried her there in that strange land, 
a»nd my father longed more than ever for 
home, till at last he took his life in his hand 
and sailed for Calvi, and my two brothers, 
now fifteen and sixteen years of age, went with 
him. I have never seen any of them since. 

" But me he left behind. During our stay 
near Bordighera I had been the object of the 
love of many men of the neighbourhood. 
But I had eyes for one alone, Giovanni 
Rubattino, a young fisherman. He was the 
handsomest far, the bravest, and the best of 
all the youth of the place ; a skilful fisher- 
man as any, and the swiftest runner and 
swimmer of them all. To him I was wedded 
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on my eighteenth birthday, and no longer 
felt a desire to return to my old home. My 
father was rather glad than sorry, since he 
could now leave me safely ; so he gave me as 
a charge to my husband, and let me stay in 
what to me was now no more a foreign 
land. 

" For seven peaceful years we lived together, 
tilling our little patch of vine and olive 
ground, and Giovanni fishing in the bay. We 
were as happy as man and wife could be, loving 
each other perfectly, and rivalling each other 
in the affection we lavished on our only child, 
a little boy. 

" When he was about four years old I was 
taken ill, and for weeks lay between life and 
death, till at last my ailment departed, and 
left me, safe indeed, but as weak as a baby, 
able to lie still, but neither to move hand nor 
foot. 

" One beautiful morning in the month of 
May my husband went out in his boat for a 
few hours to fish, and before he started 
pulled my bed over to the open window, so 
that I could look out at the glorious scene 
on either hand; on this grey-green olive 
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groves and pine* woods behind them, climb- 
ing- up the hills, to mingle with the deep blae 
skj which stretched aboye, with here and 
tbere a little fleecy doad ; and on that the 
broad blae sea slaretching from the foam- 
wreathed rocks, away, away to the far-off 
horizon, where ships were gliding slowly on 
their way. 

'* The air was heavy with the scent of the 
orange blossoms and flowers of countless 
kinds ; and the robin that built every year in 
our garden was singing to his mate on the 
old fig tree by the door. Our little son was 
outside with the girl who acted as servant 
during my illness, so I felt sure no harm 
could come to him ; and I lay still, half in a 
dream, thinking how nappy our life had 
always been, and how good the great God 
was, and the Holy Mother, to make me so 
much better. And then I thought, as many 
a time I had throughout those years, of my 
father, and my brothers, and our old island 
home. I had heard of them some few times 
since my marriage ; how my father had been 
discovered, but had escaped to the mountains^ 
and was living there, towards the south of 
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tbe island, whUe my brothers, whose relation-^ 
ship to him was unknown, secretly supported 
him. I remember how a yearning came over 
me to see them once more, and the old 
ooantry too, with its hills, and vales, and 
forests, its chestnuts, and its olives, and its 
vines. But then I thought of Griovanni and 
our little son, and I was content. 

" Then I looked into the sky, and for a long 
time I gazed at it half unconsciously, think- 
ing of the still higher place beyond. But 
when I dropped my eyes to earth again I 
beheld a sight that drove the blood from my 
heart. 

"Our cottage was only a short way from 
the sea, and there, running down the path, 
straight towards the deep creek where my 
husband kept his boat, I saw our little son. 
A butterfly was flitting along before him, 
from flower to flower, and he, with cap in 
hand, was chasing it straight on, on, as fast 
as his legs could toddle, and all the while I 
could hear his merry laugh coining up to me- 
on the wind, as he drew nearer and nearer to 
his death. I shrieked to the girl outside, but 
she, as I afterwards heard, had gone to- 
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gather fir cones for the fire, and had fallen 
asleep in the wood, and there was not 
another human creature within call or sight. 
Often and often had we blessed the quiet 
retirement of our pretty cottage : — I did not 
bless it then. And now the butterfly had 
reached the side of the creek, and there 
alighted on the rock. I called, I screamed to 
my child, but my voice was weak, and in the 
eagerness of the chase he did not hear. The 
butterfly rose again, just as he was beside it ; 
it flew across the creek, almost passing 
through my boy's hands ; he gave a cry of 
disappointment, and jumped after it, at the 
very edge ; he stumbled ; he fell ; there was a 
splash in the water ; — and then I saw his little 
face looking up from the waves, his little 
arms spread out. I heard his little voice in 
his agonized shriek of * Mother ! mother ! ' 
and all the while his mother was looking on, 
powerless to help him by word or deed. 
Then I saw a wave come in, a beautiful 
foam-crested wave, and it rolled over my 
darling, and dragged him from my sight. 
And at the moment I saw this I saw one 
thing more ; I saw the mast of his father's 
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boat peeping over the rocks as he rounded 
the reef, with the flag that I had made him 
put up to meet my eye and cheer me ; I saw 
this in the distance drawing nearer, and then 
T saw no more. 

" For many a long week after that I lay 
between life and death, while my husband 
cared for me tenderly, never leaving me save to 
work or fish for our livelihood, or to visit the 
little grave where lay the remains of him we 
loved, given up, as if in pity, by the sea. But 
as I grew stronger my husband grew weaker, 
and by the time I was well again he was 
stricken, and with no bodily illness. No, but 
with one far worse, and far more deadly, 
heart sickness and world-weariness. 

" He seemed to have lost all interest in his 
old pursuits, and I now learned what he had 
carefully kept from me while I was ill, how 
fortune had been going against us in many 
ways. For this year, for the second time^ 
our olives yielded but little, hardly any fruit. ^ 
and now our vines failed as well ; while t^ 
crown our sorrows, my husband's boat w 
fast wearing out, and when it was gone ho 
was be to fish P 
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^ He grew listless and dejected, and at last 
I noticed that he began to come home later 
in the evening, and with a flush on his once 
healthy cheek that should not have been 
there ; and though I asked him no questions I 
could not but fear where he had been, for 
there was in the village in the next valley a 
caf6, which all the steady men of our country 
shunned, and which he had shunned more 
than any while yet in his right mind. And 
he seemed less loving too than he used to be, 
but I kept my sorrow to myself and said 
nothing, waiting for the time when my child 
should be born, and hoping that he would 
then become once more such as he had been 
of old. 

" And at last, in the springtide, God gave 
me another son, but in one short week he died, 
:and all my hope died with him. 

" Soon my husband began to stay more 
and more away from home, and one day he 
brought me money that I knew he had not 
earned, and when I asked him where he had 
got it, for he had never refused to tell me 
anything yet, if but I asked him, he confessed 
that he had been across to France with a band 
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of smugglers. Then I fell on my knees and 
prayed him, by all the memory of our former 
love, to follow not such deadly paths, for woe 
to the smuggler who was taken upon the 
coast of this sea then. And he promised me 
to shun them in the future, and I felt happy. 

" But one morning two men came to our 
cottage, and for an hour they sat shut up with 
my husband, and when they went away he came 
and told me how they had summoned him to 
join them once more, and he dared not refuse, 
for he knew their secrets, having been with 
them once, and what they ordered, that he 
must fulfil. 

" And so things grew from bad to worse^ 
till he was the boldest of the gang, and many 
a douamer would have given much to take 
him, but he laughed at them all. 

** There was in the band an Italian, named 
Bengo, and a wicked wretch he was, as ever 
defiled God's earth. No deed was too dark 
for him ; and while the rest of the gang^ 
abhorred him for his sins, for they were not all 
bad, they honoured him for his reckless darings 
which had served them many a time, and 
partly feared him. 
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** Now my husband was brave and reckless 
too, and often his remorse for his way of Ufe 
drove him to do desperate deeds that made 
the others marvel at and praise him, bat 
made Bengo hate him for daring to surpass 
him. 

'* So the time wore on and on till I too 
joined the band, in that I crossed with them 
sometimes to France, pretending that I loved 
the peril ; and they believed me becaase I was 
a Corsican, but God knows it was only to be 
near my Giovanni. 

'* And at last, not two months since, 
Bengo's jealoasy blazed out fiercely, till one 
day in the heart of the Esterels, as I bore his 
dinner to my husband, where he was hidden 
to escape the soldiers that were seeking him, 
I could not see him in his hiding place. I 
waited for a while, and then I went to look for 
bim, and soon I found him lying in his blood, 
cold and dead, with a paper in his hand on 
which was faintly written, * Good-bye, Maria 
mia, it is Bengo that has done it.' 

" I said not a word to mortal man about 
his death, seeming to believe what Bengo said 
that he had suddenly gone back to our old 
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house ; but alone with my dead on the moun- 
tain side I prayed to Gt)d and the Yirgiu.for 
strength to avenge him before I died. 

'' Then I joined the band again, and lived 
with them as before, ever seeking for an op- 
portunity to kill Bengo ; but he soon started 
on a secret cruise, and only returned now a 
week ago. And soon after he returned I 
tracked him one day into the wood, where you 
came to hunt the boars, and lay in wait for 
him, and he, when he heard you coming, laid 
him down in the thicket too, close by, and 
knew not I was there. 

" Then I thanked the Virgin and you, and 
drew my knife, and just as I was about to 

avenge my dead the signor s bullet pierced 

his side. 

" Then when the deed was done I saw hovi^ 
I would have sinned, and thanked Heavei^ 
once again that it was not ray hand that ha^,^ 
struck the blow ; but yet the love and hal 
that burned in my heart forbade me to he 
him, and while he lay insensible I stole aw^ 
and left him there to die. They mourned 
him a little, but swore to avenge his deal 
BS I well knew they would ; and for this reas 
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had not exulted over him and mocked him as 
he lay, lest they should kill me too soon, and so 
I could not save him to whom I owed so much. 

" Still they suspected me, and watched 
me ; even while I walked by you on the shore 
keen eyes were upon me, and all the day 
afterwards, till when I set out to find you 
lying, as I thought, insensible on the sand, 
and found you where I never expected ; — even 
till then, for then the last two of the band set 
out for the Esterels. They returned that 
night and saw me once more, and then they 
stole a boat from the harbour and went I 
know not whither." 

When her story was over Maria sat for a 
few moments in silence, looking straight be- 
fore her, with folded hands, and once or twice 
her lips moved. Then without a word she 
rose and slowly left the room. 

Henry and Lucy said nothing for some 
time. At last Henry spoke. 

"What a terrible life hers has been, so 
fair at the commencement, so dark later on. 
What wiU be the end of it ? " 

" Yes,'* said Lucy ; " that was dreadful 
about her little child/' 
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"Dreadful indeed/* replied Henry. **1 
can very well reaUze the agony she must 
have felt, as she lay there helpless, when 1 
think of my own se nsations as I felt the traU^ 
come rumbling up the line." 

" Yes," returned Lucy, with a glance o^ 
pity ; " you have suffered too, and dread' 
fully. I think that very feature of similarity 
in your story and hers increases the interest 
Maria takes in you. Poor woman 1 I sup- 
pose it would not do to tell Mr. Hardy about 
her ; he would be shocked to find what a 
character he had been entertaining un- 
awares." 

" Yes/'said Henry, " it might be better to 
preserve a discreet silence on the subject at 
present ; let Maria tell him herself if she 
likes. And I must not tell my uncle either, 
or the first time he and Mr. Hardy meet they 
will discuss the whole matter together/' 

" Now don't be too hard on Mr. Mortimer," 
playfully responded Lucy. " He is a very 
nice old gentleman." 

" Oh dear, no," said Henry ; ** I don't mean 
to find fault with him in the least ; but the 
good old soul has discovered that he and Mr. 
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Hardy were in the same line of business once, 
though one was in Liverpool and the other 
in London, and that they were even in cor- 
respondence on one occasion about somebody 
or something, and they get on so well together 
in consequence, that I know my uncle could 
not keep such a story from his new friend for 
ten minutes. I suppose he will soon pay me 
his first morning visit now." 

In a few minutes, accordingly, Mr. 
Mortimer trotted in, — as he would probably 
do some ten times more that day, — closely 
followed by Mr. Hardy ; but Henry was now 
getting very tired with all the talking he had 
had, and they soon left him alone for a 
' sleep. 

Henceforth Henry and Lucy had a fresh 
subject for conversation, the story of Maria 
Eubattino ; and as they frequently dwelt on 
this new topic, and the days went by, the 
loss of their friend seemed to grow less and 
less real, at least to Luc v. It was not that 
she had ceased to care for the missing one, 
but she was now beginning to discover, not 
without some pain, that her first grief had 
not been so real as she had fancied ; and 
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then she had Fred's friend always near her, 
instead of Fred himself. 

And this friend of Fred's, — ^how did he feel 
in the matter ? 

At first his illness and the shock of the 
loss he had undergone contributed to di- 
minish Lucy's former attractions in his eyes ; 
and he used even, while comforting himselT 
with the hope that the lost one was yet alive, 
strive to increase this temporary insensibility 
to her charms, and console himself for his 
inability to go in search of his friend by 
thinking how he could all the while be serv- 
ing that friend's cause, and raising him ever 
higher in his lady's eyes. 

But as he grew daily stronger, thougfe 
still very weak, and marked the constant care^ 
lavished upon him by his gentle nurse, hit- 
old passion broke out with a vehemence that^i 
by its struggle with the strong resolution 
which ever strove to check it, seriously r^ 
tarded his recovery. 

And Lucy, as she tended him from day t> 
day, and marked his sufiEering andendurana^ 
his grief and eagerness to take up the searcl^ 
came to regard him less as Fred's friend tha ^ 
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as an identity in himself ; till by degrees he 
•was the man and Fred only his friend, if she 
had but known it, and soon she would have 
been surprised had somebody shown her how 
entirely the old love, such as it was, had been 
supplanted by a new liking. Once awakened, 
the new fancy grew apace ; till as Henry, 
John Alden like, continued in his well-meant 
efforts to further the chance of happiness for 
his friend, many an eloquent, if half-involun- 
tary glance from her eyes, began to ask all 
too plainly the question " why he spoke not 
for himself." 



CHAPTER V. 

When Fred O'Grady recovered consciousness 
he found himself lying in the bottom of » 
fishing-boat, which was scudding rapidly be- 
foi^e the wind, with all sail set. A.monflr the 
ten men on board he recognised some of the 
faces he had seen earlier in the eveninsr, at 
the water's edge. 

On rousing himself to look around he found 
that his left arm was badly strained and cut; 
but otherwise he felt little the worse for the 
severe treatment he had undergone. On per- 
ceiving that he had regained consciousness, 
those of the crew who were not attending to 
the boat turned to him, and Fred, who knew 
but little Italian, the language in which they 
spoke, could only gather that they were 
lavishing curses on him for having killed 
their comrade, and promising him a speedy 
death if his friends did not ransom him; but 
whither they were going they did not say. 
Fred was thankful to find that they did not 
mean to kill him at once ; a piece of good 
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fortune he would have wondered at still more 
had he known how they had treated Henry, 
who had done them no harm. 

It was now about an hour after sunset, 
but the moon was up, and shed a tolerably 
-clear light over the waters. Meantime the 
breeze was freshening fast, and the boat, 
which, besides being overloaded, was in itself 
unsuited for such a sea, seemed as if it would 
have been more comfortable elsewhere, — a 
:sentiment also expressed by the countenances 
of the crew, who, with the exception of three, 
■did not seem very expert sailors. 

To these three, by common consent, the 
complete management of the navigation was 
left ; and one of the others now producing a 
jar of spirits from under a seat, he and the 
remaining six began to imbibe its contents. 
Meantime the wind shifted, the sky grew 
more cloudy, and things began to look bad 
generally ; but the more the storm rose, the 
faster the jar went round, and the longer 
grew the faces of the three sailors, who vainly 
strove to make their jovial companions cease 
their ill-timed carousal. 

Seeing this, Fred rose, and went aft, to 
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relieve one of the men at the tiller, but was 
received with a surly growl, and an order in 
bad French to lie down, and nurse his 
wounded arm. Without minding the speaker, 
however, Fred, whose one arm was probably 
as strong as any two others in the boat, 
shoved him avray, and pointed to the third 
sober man, who was shouting for help from 
the bow, though his voice was hardly heard 
amid the increasing roar of the storm, and 
the drunken squabbling of the others. 

Fred then grasped the tiller, and, after a 
few curses, the smuggler steersman seemed 
glad of his help, and even attempted a rough 
apology for the violence he had been subjected 
to. The weather now grew wilder and 
wilder ; the night darker and darker ; and as 
the boat, with bare poles, flew along west- 
ward, the drunken revellers gradually became 
silent, and sat with frightened faces, peering 
out into the murky shadows round them. 

They were astonished to find Fred steering, 
and seemed to recognise him as their captain ; 
for with a shout, and as if struck by a sudden 
impulse, they all rose, and thronged towards 
him, so as nearly to upset the boat. Fred 
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-shouted to them to sit down, and they 
obeyed, once more attacking the spirit jar. 

Then came a tremendous sea, and swept 
two men overboard, including one of those 
who had been really managing the boat, and 
Fred's heart sank within him as he cast a 
glance around on the wild whirl of mingled 
foam and blackness ; the bank of inky vapour 
overhead, where the moon now and then 
peeped out, but quickly, as if frightened, 
withdrew her face again ; and the besotted 
band of untimely revellers before him, hold- 
ing on for life with the one hand, and with 
the other drinking death. 

His wounded arm was very painful, and he 
was fast becoming tired, when his companion 
at the rudder threw it to him with a curse, 
and rushed forward to claim his share of the 
spirits. Then the others joined in afresh, 
and for some awful moments Fred alone, with 
his one weary arm, was keeping them and 
himself from the destruction yawning round. 

But the worst was yet to come. A heavy 
peal of thunder broke overhead ; the drinkers 
stopped and listened : another, while a bright 
stream of lightning shot along the top of the 
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water. One of the smugglers sprang up and 
pointed to Fred, as he stood there nearly 
exhausted. 

" Throw him overboard I " he yelled ; " he 
is a Jonah ! Throw him out and the storm 
will cease ! " 

The whole troop gave a yell, and flocked 
to the stem. 

They grappled with Fred. Maimed as he 
was he struck down two, but numbers pre^ 
vailed. They forced him back on the gun- 
wale, when a squall came hissing along the* 
water : the boat gave one lurch, and went 
over. There was a wild chorus of shrieks 
and execrations, as the wretched crew were 
hurled into the boiling surge ; and Fred, with 
difficulty wrenching himself free from one 
who had him by the throat, rose breathless to 
the surface, and struck wildly out for life. 

Many a swim had he had in water nearly 
as rough off the west coast of his own 
country, when he gloried in rising on the 
great Atlantic rollers, and feeling the spray 
break against his shoulder ; but now, with all. 
his clothes on, one arm worse than useless,, 
and little strength left in him, he found it^ 
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hard indeed to keep afloat. He could just 
see the keel of the boat now and then, as it 
tossed up and down, and with a desperate 
effort he reached it and climbed on to it. He 
looked all around, by the light of the moon 
which had now shone out again, but could 
discern nothing of his late companions, and 
he shuddered to think of the unhappy 
wretches' doom. 

At last he saw one, — the man who had 
helped him to stet^r, shouting and waving his 
hand to him. Should he leave him to his 
fate ? Could he save him even if he tried, 
or would he not rather certainlv lose his own 
life in the attempt ? He saw the drowning 
man's glaring eye turned upon him, and in 
horror at his momentary shrinking, threw 
himself into the waves once more, and struck 
out for his enemy. 

As he drew near him he felt his own 
strength sinking, and saw that the struggling 
wretch had seized a board, and by its aid was 
keeping himself afloat. Just then a deadly 
faintness seized on his own frame. He tried 
to turn back, but the waves would not let 
him breathe, and he was fast passing into 
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insensibility when he heard a shout, and 
looked up to see a schooner driving down 
almost straight on him. She was too small 
to dare to lower a boat, but they threw him 
a rope, which he managed to twine round his 
arm and body, and they dragged him on 
board nearly dead ; while the prow of the 
vessel, almost level with the water, drove 
right against the board to which the other 
man was clinging, and the wretch contrived, 
with a despairing spring, to make his way on 
board. 

Fred was now thoroughly exhausted, and 
quite unable to stand ; so the rough, but not 
unkindly Italians who had rescued him, 
carried him below, and stowed him away in 
a berth, where he was only too ready to fall 
asleep. 

On awaking next morning he felt pretty 
well, except for his arm, which was very 
stiff and painful. He dressed and went on 
deck, where he found that the weather had 
moderated, and that it promised to be a fine 
day. 

His first care was to discover what the 
vessel was, and where she was going; and 
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lie found that she was a Leghorn trader, 
returning from Marseilles, and at present 
steering for Porto Torres, in the north of 
Sardinia, where she was to stay for some 
days. It was now Thursday morning, and 
he was told that a weekly steamer would 
start for Civita Vecchia, the port of Rome, 
on Monday, while the schooner would pro- 
bably be ready to proceed to Leghorn on the 
Wednesday following. 

He next made inquiries about the smuggler 
who had come on board with him, and hear- 
ing that he was below, none the worse, he 
wondered that gratitude did not impel him to 
come and thank the man who had tried to 
save his life. 

Fred had for some time been talking to the 
captain, who knew French, when a seaman 
■came up from below and whispered a few 
*words to his commander, which made the 
latter step back and regard the stranger 
suspiciously. Fred asked him what was the 
matter, but he turned away, and gave no 
reply. 

They arrived at Porto Torres late that 
evening, and all the way Fred felt that he 
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was being watched with suspicion by the 
whole crew, though none of them seemed to- 
wish to hurt him. On arriving at their 
harbour the captain came up and pointedly 
informed him that no one could go on shore 
that night, and that, at all events, there was no 
accommodation of any sort to be had in the 
town. Fred accordingly retired to his 
hammock, where he was tolerably com- 
fortable, and went to sleep. 

He was aroused early next morning by a 
seaman, who delivered a message, in which he^ 
could only make out something about the 
captain ; so he dressed and went on deck, 
wondering what was going to happen. His 
wonder was not lessened when he saw four 
Italian soldiers and a sergeant drawn up to 
receive him, and was requested to accompany 
them into a boat alongside. 

Fred hurried to the captain, but he merely 
shrugged his shoulders, and remarked that, 
for himself, he observed the laws of all 
countries. Fred could only conjecture that 
he was being mistaken for some political 
offender. Expostulations received no answer, 
and resistance was useless, so, taking for 
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granted that lie should be brought before a 
magistrate, he got into a boat, and was 
quickly landed at the tumble-down qua j, amid 
the jeers of the assembled throng of tight- 
trousered and earringed bystanders. He 
was then requested, by signs, to ascend a 
carriage in waiting, and, glad to get clear of 
the crowd, did so. 

They drove rapidly through the filthy little 
town, and as they were now reaching the 
country outside, Fred thought it time to 
make out where he was going, and accord- 
ingly asked in French. 

The sergeant shook his head, bowed, and 
smiled . 

Fred then tried all the words he could 
think of for magistrate, French, English, 
Irish, and finally Latin. 

The sergeant still shook his head, bowed 
and smiled. 

The prisoner now began to get a little 
angry, and seizing the sergeant, who was 
next him, by the neck, threw him out of the 
carriage, and quickly sprang after him. 
Before he could do anything more, however,, 
the sergeant picked himself up ; the carriage 
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stopped as if by magic ; and Fred beheld four 
rifle muzzles within a yard of his head, so 
pointed that he could look down the barrels 
with uncomfortable distinctness. He saw that 
it would be madness to resist further, and 
when the sergeant, with his very best shake 
of the hea d, bow, and smile, pointed to the 
carriage, Fred, feeling almost inclined to 
laugh, thought it wisest to remount, and 
away they rattled again. 

The sergeant now spoke for the first 
time. 

" Sasarif sasart\ Signor^^ he said ; and 
when Fred still looked inquisitive, kindly 
spelt the word, letter by letter; — though 
whether " SasarV^ meant anything in par- 
ticular, and, if so, whether it was the com- 
plaisant oflBciaVs own name, or that of some 
one else, or of a locality, did not appear. 

After about an hour's drive the problem 
was solved, when, on approaching a town 
somewhat more attractive-looking than 
Porto Torres, the sergeant pointed to it, and 
declared it to be Sasari. 

They soon drew up before an official- 
looking building, and were ushered into the 
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presence of an elderly man, evidently some- 
one in authority, and not a very promising- 
looking judge. 

It now struck Fred, who had hitherto been 
regarding the whole affair rather as a joke^ 
that, if he could not find anyone to speak 
French, he might, after all, find himself in a 
rather ugly predicament, as his knowledge of 
Italian was extremely limited, consisting, as 
it did, of a small travelling vocabulary. 
Such, to his dismay, he now found to be the 
case. Not a word was to be heard around 
but Italian, a pleasing language enough to 
listen to, in itself, but not particularly so 
under the present circumstances. 

The sergeant made a statement ; the judge 
listened gravely ; Fred addressed him in 
French to no purpose ; and finally the magis- 
trate signed a paper, and motioned to the 
soldiers to remove the prisoner. 

At this stage of the proceedings Fred 
thought it time to take the law into his own 
hands, and, seizing a chair that stood near^ 
he sent two of the guards' rifles flying into 
one comer, and the sergeant in person 
into another, and then advanced, chair in 
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hand, on the magistrate. The worthy official 
changed colour a little, and though he had a 
moment before known no langu^^ge but 
ItaUan, now quickly discovered a surprising 
proficiency in French. 

He assured Fred that the Grovernment, 
which had so long been looking for him, 
would probably let him off with a few years' 
imprisonment, and asked him to go quietly 
to prison for a day or two, till he should 
communicate with his superiors about him. 
He then quickly vanished from the room, and 
at the same moment Fred, who had not been 
attending to what was going on behind him, 
found himself pinioned from the rear, and 
was marched off to a sufficiently comfortable 
but strongly secured apartment. Here he 
was shut up and left alone to chew " the cud 
of sweet and bitter fancy," all his expostula- 
tions being received with the same sweet 
smile, bow, and shake of the head as before. 

When left alone Fred was rather puzzled 
how to regard the whole matter. At one 
moment feeling excessively angry, he was 
then constrained to laugh, and finally reduced 
to the belief that it might prove a very nasty 
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l}usiQess if the Sardinian official was thus 
without restraint, to take the law into his 
^wn hands. 

A little reflection, however, on the great 
man's parting remark, showed him that such 
would not be the case ; in fact, that in the 
magnitude of his supposed offence, whatever 
it might be, lay his chance of safety. 

At the same time he set to work to devise 
some profitable plan of action for immediate 
use, and finally resolved to write a letter and 
try to prevail on his gaoler to carry it to the 
magistrate. 

Accordingly, calling to his aid his very best 
French, he indited an epistle, with difficulty 
restraining his growing indignation during 
the process, in which he submitted that he was 
totally ignorant of any wrong done in word 
or deed against the Italian Government, asked 
what was the charge alleged against him, 
and finally demanded his instant release, or 
that the British consul should be at once sent 
for. 

This letter, for a consideration, the guard 
agreed' to forward to the magistrate, but 
nothing in the shape of answer was returned j 
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and the gaoler finally got sulky at Fred's re- 
peated inquiries, thereby rousing a consider- 
able share of a similar spirit in his prisoner. 

As evening approached and still no answer 
came, Fred began to think that perhaps h& 
could make his way out without permission 
from any one but himself, and to this end 
made a thorough investigation of his window 
and door, but found both strong enough to 
hold Hercules himself. 

To make a long story short, for seven 
days he was kept in durance vile, naturally 
to his growing indignation. Indeed, after 
the first day the gaoler, not liking his ap- 
pearance, communicated with him wholly 
through the bars of his window, supplying 
him through this medium with food, for which 
he charged extortionate prices. 

At last Fred could stand it no longer^ 
and stooping to deceit, for the first time in 
his life, on the eighth morning he inveigled 
the unlucky gaoler into his den by pretend- 
ing to be seriously indisposed. He then 
easily overpowered him, gagged and bound 
him, and locked him up in the prison. It 
was a small place, with no other guard, at 
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least no other was then to be seen ; and ab- 
stracting a loaded revolver from his keeper's 
helt, and finding a double-barrelled pistol 
next door, Fred, thus armed, sallied forth. 

His first impulse was to confront his un- 
righteous judge, but reflection showing him 
that it would be wiser first to acquaint the 
British consul with his case, he made in- 
quiries as well as he could for that official, 
but found that nothing of the kind existed in 
Sasari. He then made his way, pistols in 
Land, to the house of the magistrate, which 
lie reached with a small crowd at his heels, 
and was received by that personage with the 
profoundest apologies. 

He had, he declared, discovered only on the 

previous day that it was all a mistake, for 

"which the captain who had saved Fred was 

entirely responsible, since he had declared 

bim to be, to his certain knowledge, one 

Zucker, a German-Italian, but known under 

Tttiaiiy other names, who had been convicted 

on various charges of swindling, and had 

finally absconded with a large amount of 

Government money. 

On communication with the authorities. 
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however, it was discovered that the real 
Zucker was at that very time on his trial at 
Naples, and orders had accordingly been 
issued to the gaoler to release Fred forth- 
with. 

But this that worthy official had thought 
it a pity to do, till some provisions on which 
he expected to make an ample profit should 
be finished, especially as the magistrate was 
absent, having, in fact, just returned home 
when Fred, revolver in hand, rushed into his 
presence. 

Turlioni, as the justice was named, now 
made the most abject apologies, and really 
appeared to have acted from genuine zeal for 
the interests of his Government ; though he 
had no excuse to offer for his refusal to hear 
any defence, except his belief in the bad 
character of his prisoner, and the fact that 
Zucker had on more than one occasion passed 
himself off as an Englishman. He further 
declared that he had never seen Fred's letter 
to him, and on examination its remains were 
found in the gaoler's pocket. 

Turlioni had been rather severely repri- 
manded for his hasty committal of a prisoner 
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who would doubtless seek ample satisfaction, 
and on the whole appeared so really distressed 
at what he had done, that Fred, who, except 
•for the gaoler's extortions, had after all 
suffered nothing from his imprisonment, save 
4ibe thought of the anxiety he must have caused 
at Cannes, anxiety which could not now be 
undone by any requital ; — when his natural 
indignation was finally met by tears from the 
^eiderly Italian, felt impelled by his usual good- 
nature to forgive the wrong he had suffered, 
and was soon ready to laugh at the whole 
affair. 

But the unlucky gaoler was not to escape 
fio easily. For him Fred had no pity, and, 
receiving the justice's ready permission to 
treat him as he would, he went to him in the 
prison, trounced him soundly, poured water 
over him as he lay on the floor till the wretch, 
who looked as if he had not been washed 
three times in his life, wan almost choked, 
made him apologise most humbly, and then 
ended by l>egging him off from the severer 
treatment his superior would have delighted 
to lavish on him, to prove his own repentance 
^nd lettang him keep his ill-gotten gains. 
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The next qoeeikm was bow to get to the 
nudnland. They had, as we hare seen, landed 
from the sdK)oner — ^which, by the way,, 
started from Leghorn on the ereniDg before 
Fred's release, — on Thursday morning, and it 
was now Thursday again, while the Civita 
Yecchia steamer started on Monday. He had 
thus missed one means of transit through his 
imprisonment ; but on inquiry whether there 
was no other way of leaving Porto Torres he 
found that a small steamer started next day 
for Bonifacio, in the extreme south of 
Corsica, from which place he could travel by 
diligence to Ajaccio, whence boats ran to 
Marseilles, though he could not discover on 
what days they sailed. 

Feeling, however, that anything would be 
better than inaction, be resolved to proceed 
on his way with all speed to Ajaccio ; and 
first, to make assurance doubly sure, putting 
into the post a letter for Cannes, to go by 
whatever was the usual mail route, he started 
for Bonifacio, where he found himself on Fri- 
day evening. 

His first proceeding on arrival was to make 
inquiries about the means of conveyance 
northward. 
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He found that railways were unknown in 
the island, which is, indeed, from its moun- 
tainous nature, in its greater extent imprac- 
ticable for such undertakings. 

A diligence, however, started every night 
.at eight o'clock for Ajaccio with the mails, 
and Fred forthwith secured a place. This 
was in the coup^ division of the vehicle, look- 
ing out upon the horses, and though superior 
in point of comfort to the wretched box be- 
hind, was yet far from a pleasant place where- 
in to pass the fourteen or fifteen hours that 
.must elapse before reaching Ajaccio. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and the 
^Dovelty of the situation combined with the 
many thoughts that thronged Fred's mind to 
keep him awake. 

With regard to exterior objects there are 
few more exciting modes of conveyance than 
that supplied by a Corsican diligence, when 
the ground admits of speed ; perhaps none 
«ave a Californian car. 

Now for miles they rattled along, full 
gallop, up a slight ascent ; the three small 
bays, yoked abreast, seeming to know no 
-other pace ; and the scenery, half visible in 
the moonlight, growing momentarily gtauAst 
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and wilder. Then came a change of horses, 
and then a steep uphill climb, with a great 
peaked mountain gleaming out on the one 
side, and on the other, without a wall be- 
tween, a precipitous descent for hundreds of 
feet, with here and there a torrent foaming 
down beneath the road, and sparkling on and 
on till it was lost in the gloomy depths be- 
low. 

At last they topped the ridge, and then 
came a wild gallop down the other side, still 
with the wall of rock on the one hand and the 
precipice on the other. 

Fred leaned from the open window in in- 
tense enjoyment, with the night air playing 
upon his brow, as the rocking vehicle turned 
and twisted round projecting coignes of rock, 
now lit up by the bright moonbeams, now 
shrouded in shadow, while the driver shouted 
to bis team and made his long lash crack like 
pistol-shots, and the snorting of the horses 
was half drowned in the clatter of their 
hoofs. 

Next came a precipitous descent, through 
rocks and streams and chestnut groves, with 
now and then some pines or other dark-leaved 
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trees ; and so through every kind of scenery, 
now grand, now beautiful, but never flat or 
tame, they wound their way, with many a 
change of steeds and drivers, along the north- 
ward road. 

The sudden stoppage of the carriage for 
fresh horses roused Fred from a dream which 
he could have wished reality. Need we say 
what the subject was ? He had been think- 
ing much of her this night. She had been 
ever in his thoughts throughout his imprison- 
ment, when he had chafed like a caged lion 
at the thought of how she might even then 
be mourning for him, and had experienced 
too strange pleasure in imagining her sorrow ; 
but to-night as he felt himself flying down 
the hillside his spirits had risen at the 
thought of how quickly he was returning to 
her, every mile passed seemed so much 
weight oS his heart, and he had at last fallen 
asleep to see her in his dreams, and fancy he 
was leading her across the threshold of the 
old home of his fathers in another island far 
away. 

f He awoke to feel the cold air of morning 
streaming inward through the open door, and 
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find that one of Ids two travelling com* 
panions, whose presence he had hardly 
noticed through the early part of the night, 
as they sat still, apparently asleep, had now 
descended, and was talking to a stranger by 
the roadside. 

At this stranger Fred looked with interest. 
He was a man of middle stature,, apparently 
about fifty years of age, but who had the air 
of appearing older than he was, and his face, 
in spite of the traces of sorrow and hardship 
visible in it, was yet handsome, — a genuine 
Italian face, but with an unusual amount of 
intellect depicted there. 

His form was a model of strength and 
symmetry, while his general air and appear- 
ance were those of one who lived with his 
life in his hand. He soon detected Fred's 
gaze fixed upon him, and returned it with an 
eye like an eagle's. 

The young man who had alighted now 
turned towards the moon, and Fred, on com- 
paring the two faces, had no hesitation in 
pronounciog the pair father and son, while 
something that had seemed familiar in the 
father's face seemed doubly so in that of the 
younger man, so much so indeed that Fred 
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had little difficulty in remembering whom 
they so recalled to his mind, — the strange 
woman whose unheeded warning at Cannes 
he had found the truth of to his sorrow, she 
with whom the reader is now familiar as Maria 
Bubattino. ' 

The son was feeling in his pocket for some- 
thing which he was unable to find, while his 
father waited impatiently. By this time the 
fresh horses were put to, and the conductor 
was eager to start, finally refusing to stop 
longer. Thereupon the young passenger, 
who was now examining the floor of the 
carriage for the missing article, beckoned his 
father in beside him, and shut the door, 
while at the sound the driver, not troubling 
to see whom he had within, started at full 
speed. Shortly after, Fred, in screwing 
himself up into the corner to make room 
for the new arrival, put his hand on a letter, 
upon which he had been sitting, and, know- 
ing it could not be his own, thought it might 
be the object of search, aijd held it out to his 
young companion. He seized it eagerly and 
handed it to his father, who lit a small lamp 
and perused it gravely. 

They were now nearing the next sto^^isi^ 
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plaoe» and as the father and son prepared to 
alight, talking in a kind of Italian, mean* 
time, evidently abont the letter, Fred was 
surprised to catch his own name, though pro> 
nounced after a strange &shion; *' Signer 
0*6rade^ ; Signer Inglese." 

These words were repeated several times, 
and Fred, as they bade him good-night, re- 
peated them once more, pointing to himself, 
meantime, with a smile; though why he 
should be the subject of their conversation 
puzzled him not a little, as also how his name 
could have been supplied, as seemed to have 
been the case, by the letter. The fact of the 
likeness to the woman in Cannes, which he 
had just remarked in his companions, did not 
now occur to him as a solution of the 
diflficulty. 

The Corsicans, on his mentioning his name, 
looked at each other, and asked him some- 
thing in their language, to which Fred could 
only reply in French, as the diligence began 
to move, that he was M. O'Grady, from 
Cannes. 

**You — are you the monsieur lost from 
Cannes ? '* cried the younger stranger, also 
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in French, at the same time begging the con- 
ductor to stop. The official, however, was 
inexorable, and Fred had only time to shout 
back a parting affirmative, wondering what it 
all meant, before the vehicle turned a corner, 
and plunged into the darkness of a wood. 

Fred slept no more that night, and while 
his friends in Prance were the chief subjects 
of his thoughts, he could not help wondering 
often how the people he had just left came 
to know anjrthing of his disappearance, or 
what they actually did know about it. He 
saw, however, nothing to be gained by ask- 
ing them, even if to do so had been in his 
power, as he was himself returning by the 
quickest possible route, — unless indeed, and 
this thought troubled him, any one should 
have come to look for him, and these people 
should be aware of the fact. At any rate he 
could not ask them now, and hoping that, if 
anything did occur to delay him, the letter 
he had posted in Sardinia would at all events 
go direct, — a liope unfulfilled, for the letter 
was never heard of again, — ^he descended 
from the diligence in Ajaccio about eleven 
o'clock. 
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He liad here do difficulty in making him- 
self understood in French^ and though both 
hungry and tired proceeded forthwith to 
make inquiries aix)ut further means of con- 
veyance. 

Bat alas! there would be no boat for 
Marseilles for three days, and the next dili- 
gence northward started at four next morn- 
ing, while the boat from Bastia, the packet 
port in the north, sailed at eight a»m. on the 
same day. Another boat followed next even- 
ing, and then no more for a week. 

Fred was much put out at the idea of miss- 
ing the next morning's boat, but at last dis^ 
covered that he could catch it by hiring post 
horses and a vehicle, which would bring him 
to Bastia in about sixteen hours. He de- 
cided therefore to order some breakfast, and 
start as soon as he could swallow it. 

Another hour found him on his way once 
more, amusing himself by examining the 
<5uriously miscellaneous teams of bell-bedecked 
mules he met on the road, — generally one or 
two in the shafts, another pair in front, and 
a> couple besides, tacked on, here and there, 
to some of the others. Soon they were in 
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the mountains once more, and as Fred sur- 
veyed tbem by the daylight he wondered 
little at the affection of the Corsicans for 
their land. 

At half-past four, as the evening was now 
closing round them, they were descending a 
steep slope at a gallop, when suddenly the 
tire of one of the wheels, a rather ancient 
article, came ofE ; the dry, old felloes parted 
on the instant ; and before the horses could 
be stopped the vehicle was rendered hope- 
lessly useless for further progress. To add 
to the perplexity of the situation, the driver 
knew as little French as Fred did Italian, and 
it was a wild and uninhabited part of tha 
country, about half-way between two stages. 
There was nothing for it but to mount one of 
the horses, make the driver take the others, 
and, leaving the carriage to its fate, ride on 
till they found another to replace it. 

Riding in such a hilly country, and with- 
out a saddle, when already very tired, was, 
as Fred soon found, by no means a pleasant 
task ; and he reached the next stage extremely 
fatigued and uncomfortable, only to find that 
there was no vehicle of any kind to be had. 
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The horses here, too» had never been ridden 
before, and resisted all efforts to mount them , 
while those which had hitherto carried the 
travellers willingly enough now obstinately 
refused to advance an inch beyond their usual 
stopping place. 

Such being the state of things, and as they 
had no means of repairing the disabled 
carriage, there was evidently nothing for it 
but to walk on, or wait for the diligence that 
would pass next morning ; and as the latter 
course would involve missing the steamer, 
Fred resolved to trudge along to the next 
stage, on the chance of finding some mode of 
conveyance from thence. 

The driver, though, with the courtesy of 
his race, he did not refuse to act as guide, 
was yet so evidently anxious to return to the 
broken carriage, of which he was in charge, 
that Fred, on ascertaining the general direc- 
tion of the road he was to , follow, resolved 
to walk on alone, and accordingly cut him- 
self a stout stick, and set out at once. 

The sun had set some time before, but 
the moon was to be up in about half an hour. 
Before, however, the half-hour had passed. 
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a heavy bank of clouds, which had been lying 
hid behind the hills, began to rise and over- 
spread the sky, till there seemed but small 
chance of any moonlight that night. The 
road had been described as straight and easy 
to follow, and such it perhaps was by day- 
light. At present, however, it was night, 
a very dark night, and about three quarters 
of an hour after our traveller had started be 
began to find himself in considerable per- 
plexity. 

There were trees all around and overhead, 
rendering the already existing obscurity still 
greater, and Fred was soon reduced to feeling 
his way along a bank at one side of the road, 
to avoid falling into a river which he heard 
running at the other. Presently the bank 
seemed to turn, but the ground still felt hard, 
like a road, and he went on as before. He 
passed two or three openings in the bank, 
which he supposed communicated with the 
fields, and then his guide came suddenly to 
an end. At the same time the ground under- 
foot suddenly lost its hard character, and be- 
came indubitably soft mire. 

In short, the bank which poor Fred had 
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been following had all this time been leading 
him further and farther from the road, and 
now on trying to retrace his steps he got 
puzzled among the various openings, and 
soon came to a stop, completely baffled. He 
was also extremely tired, as was indeed 
natural, considering how long it was since 
he had lain in a bed, and the amount of 
fatigue he had undergone, — and now came 
the climax. 

There were trees all around, and in en- 

deavouring to avoid one which he had 

nearly walked against, he slipped, and charged 

full tilt into another, hurting his head con- 

sidorably. Hereupon he sat down to recover 

his faculties, which were getting somewhat 

confused, and, finding himself comfortably 

deposited on a thick layer of dry leaves, he 

thought he would rest for a little ; but his 

tired frame soon refused to longer support hia 

resolve to keep his eyes open, and another 

five minutes found him fast asleep, and, what 

was worse, snoring loudly. 



CHAPTER VI. 

We left Henry Mortimer still ill, his spirit 
sickening as. his body gathered strength, 
trying to smother his love by dangerously 
homoeopathic means, and pining for the time 
when he should be able to go seek his friend, 
or, at least, remove himself from the reach of 
a fascination which he was daily becoming 
less able to resist. 

The ninth morning after the night of the 
attack found him once more out of doors, but 
a very different person, both in appearance 
and sensations, from what he had been before. 
He had for the two past days been sitting up 
for a few hours in a darkened room, as he 
could with difficulty bear the sunlight, and 
l^ad gradually gathered strength to walk 
through the house without becoming utterly 
giddy and falling about in all directions. 
Now he paced along slowly, leaning on his 
uncle's arm, and with Lucy on the other 
side, while Wolf brought up the rear. Poor 
Wolf was still looking for his master, and, as. 

1 
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he could not find him, had attached himself 
firmly to Lucy, whose company he seemed to 
prefer even to Henry's, though very fond of 
him too. 

Henry was to return to his uncle's hotel 
next morning, and consequently this was to 
be his last walk in Lucy's company. Maria 
had been his chief attendant of late, for Mrs. 
Hardy, quite forgetting her way of looking 
at the subject when Lucy had first been 
installed as nurse, had been grumbling more 
and more at " the governess " being so much 
away from her pupil, and, indeed, at the 
whole affair; and Lucy*s presence on this 
occasion was entirely due to Mr. Mortimer, 
who had, as we have seen, become a great 
admirer of his nephew's fair caretaker. 

Next morning Mr. Mortimer appeared in a 
great bustle, and drove off with Henry in 
triumph, entertaining him on the way with 
accounts of his own ailments for the past 
fortnight. He had, he declared, been suffer- 
ing much from a strange affection of the 
feet, which made him feel exactly as if he 
had peas or small pebbles in his shoes; 
indeed he had looked in his shoes for some- 
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thing of the kind, bat in vain, and had, 
therefore, been reduced to consider the 
sensation in question a physical weakness. 
The fact was, if he had but known it, that 
the offending substances were in his socks, 
consisting of some lumps of starch placed 
there by an enterprising laundress, and which 
gradually crumbled into powder, producing 
by this process the " white fleecy substance ** 
which, as Mr. Mortimer hastened to inform 
his doctor, he had found adhering to the 
^oles of his feet. The two wise heads had 
failed to satis&ctorily explain the matter, 
and the sufferer was now anxiously on the 
alert for further premonitory symptoms of 
^me new and serious disorder. 

In a few days more Henry was quite able 
to walk about, or traveL He had held 
several anxious consultations with the chief 
of the police. Nothing had been heard of 
Fred. Maria had disappeared, and the police 
were on the look-out for her too, for they 
believed that she knew more about the 
inatter than she chose to tell, an idea very 
distasteful to Henry. 

He now b^an to amuse himself with long 
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lonely mountain walks, always accompanied 
by Wolf, for he had brought him from Mr. 
Hardy's to his hotel with him. But as day 
after day went by and still no news came, he 
felt that he could endure inaction no longer,, 
especially as, do what he would, he somehow 
managed to meet Lucy, or see her in the- 
distance at least once a day. His uncle, 
worthy soul, was much distressed at his state 
of mind ; and though himself supremely com- 
fortable in his present quarters, save, indeed, 
for his fancied ailment, watching for the 
signs and tokens of which served to pass the 
time, he insisted on their making a tour 
along the coast, eastward and southward. 

They stopped a day at Nice, but Henry 
found the gaiety and bustle of the town in- 
supportable, and they went on to Men tone. 
Here they had been two days, when Mr. 
Mortimer suggested a visit to the gambling 
casino on Monte Carlo. Glad of anything 
that could rouse him from the state of 
dejection he felt himself sinking into, Henry 
acquiesced, but the morning they were to go 
proving dark and even cold, Mr. Mortimer 
was afraid to venture out, and Henry started 
alone. 
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He was suffering from a strange pain in 
his head — a very different affection from his 
^iBcle*s feet aches — and felt unusually irri- 
table and unhappy. 

As he stood beside one of the tables and 
watched the various faces round, — one calm, 
•one anxious, one exultant, one despairing; 
as he saw the careless hand fling down the 
bright gold pieces, the trembling fingers 
gather up the gains, a strange fascination 
^ew upon him. 

He chose a number for himself, and 
whispered it softly over, letting no one hear. 
That number won. He tried again, and 
again was right. He tried a third time with 
the same success. He could stand it no 
longer ; he thrust his hand into his pocket 
and pulled out two napoleons, all the gold he 
had. He knew his uncle abhored gambling, 
looking on it as akin to murder or sacrilege, 
and at any other time he would himself have 
shrunk from it. 

But now a species of desperation spurred 
him on. He stooped and placed the two 
pieces on a number. He won. With cool 
and steady hand he gathered all his winnings, 
leant over the shoulders of %\x^ ^roTOiajcv 
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sitting before him, and laid them down. He* 
won again. The woman rose., and, taming 
on him a face that had once been beautifol, 
walked away. He hardly saw her, sat down 
on the chair she had left, and staked his all 
again. He won again. He went on, staking 
all he had each time, and winning all the gold 
upon the table, till the pile before him must 
have comprised several thousand napoleons. 
Again he staked his all, — and lost. He had 
not even his two napoleons left. 

Henry got up and walked quietly to the 
door. While he had been actually playing 
the excitement had kept him in a kind of 
trance ; he had hardly known what he was 
doing. Now came the reaction, and he 
found it hard to walk out steadily. The 
rumour of how he had just fared had preceded 
him, and he was looked at curiously by all 
around. As he stood on the steps, uncertain 
what to do next, he noticed a man staring at 
him most intently, and returned his gaze^ 
He was a middle-aged, showily dressed 
individual, evidently trying to pass for some 
one much greater than he was, and some- 
thing in his face seemed strangely familiar to 
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Henry. In a minute or two he turned away, 
and disappeared among the people walking 
about. 

Henry strolled down to the railway 
station, and, after some waiting for a train^ 
started back to Mentone. 

He still felt in a half-stupor, and the face 
of the man he had just been looking at kept 
peeping in, as it seemed, at the window. At 
last it flashed upon him where he had seen it 
before. It was the face of the man who had 
knocked him senseless on the sand the night 
he had lost his friend. That man, indeed, 
had worn no whiskers, and the man he had 
just seen did, but the eyes and general ex* 
pression he could have sworn to. 

Henry was now thoroughly roused. Where 
had the fellow come from ? What was he 
doing there ? These, and numberless other 
questions, rushed at once into his mind, and 
it seemed an age till the train stopped at 
Mentone. On getting out he hastened to the 
head of the police, with whom he had the 
day before had an interview, and informed 
him of whom he had seen. The worthy 
oflicial departed in a bustle, and Henry^ when 
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he had told his uncle his news, endeavoured 
to eat his dinner. But it was a vain attempt. 
All his late listlessness and stupor had 
vanished, leaving behind it only a misty 
remembrance. Even his gambling in the 
morning seemed a thing that had happened 
long ago. He could not keep still. He felt 
he must be up and doing ; he seemed to h^ar 
Fred O'Grady's voice calling to him for help, 
and asking how was Lucy. The thought of 
Lucy set him nearly beside himself; his 
passion for her rose madly as at first, and 
something kept whispering all the while, — 
** Faithless, faithless ; I trusted her with 
you ! " 

He got up from the chair, where he had 
been sitting, and reasoned with himself on 
his situation. He could not trust himself 
with Lucy, or near her ; nothing then was 
left but to go seek his friend, and find him, 
alive or dead. If he found him alive, he 
would see him safe in his lady's arms once 
more, then leave them to their happiness, and 
away, he cared not whither. If dead, — well ? 
if dead ? That question he need not answer 
till the time came. 
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Henry took considerable pains to show his 
-uncle how, for old invalids, rest in one place 
-was better than touring about ; but that for 
younger ones, such as himself, motion was 
beneficial. Accordingly, Mr. Mortimer, always 
^easily convinced of anything that took for 
granted his own bodily debility, contentedly 
settled down in a Mentone hotel, only exact- 
ing from his . nephew a promise never to be 
absent for more than one night at a time, 
and always to write on such occasions. On 
this understanding Henry was free to roam 
about the Riviera, looking for traces either of 
his friend or the man he had seen at Monaco. 

Of Fred he could hear nothing whatever ; 
but the police traced the other man as far as 
Nice, and from thence on towards Antibes. 
To Antibes accordingly Henry, a policeman, 
and Wolf directed their steps one morning, 
:and, after some vain inquiry there, Henry 
left the Frenchman to hunt about alone, and 
himself went on to Cannes. This place, of 
all others, he had firmly resolved to shun, 
but now, when so near it, the temptation to 
run over there, if only for an hour, was not 
lo be resisted. Wolf he had intended to 
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leave behind, but the intelligent quadruped 
quietly ensconced himself in the guard's van, 
remembering how that same guard had on 
one occasion, at Cannes station, patted him,, 
and refused to be moved. 

On the way Henry began to reflect calmly, 
and ask himself for what he was going to 
Cannes. Answer he had none ; and calling 
himself some hard names, he resolved ta 
return by the first train that suited. He 
found that the next stopping at Antibes 
would not start for nearly two hours, and, 
resolving to keep out of harm's way mean- 
time, turned inland, and plunged into the 
heart of the pine woods. 

He walked on for about half an hour, and 
was just thinking of turning back, when 
Wolf, who had been following him almost 
unperceived, suddenly ran a short distance 
forward and growled. Henry listened, but 
could hear nothing. Again Wolf growled, 
more fiercely than before, and almost at the 
same moment was heard a woman's scream 
at some distance. Henry at once ran forward^ 
when again he heard the cry. Why did he 
stop so suddenly as though bewildered ? 
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It was Lucy Stew art*s voice ! 

Cheering on Wolf Henry hurried wildly up 
the hill. The voice had seemed to come 
from above. Why then did Wolf turn 
sharply to the right? Henry called him 
back, but to no purpose, so he himself 
struggled on alone. The briers tore his legs 
and tripped him up ; the pine boughs struck 
him on the head, still he hurried onward, 
when hark ! again the voice, this time from 
behind. WoU had been right. He looked 
up, a ridge of rock rose beside him, which 
had echoed the cry and misled him, and now 
another high bank barred his course, and 
forced him to turn back nearly to where he 
had begun to run. 

Help ! Help ! " cried Lucy's voice. 
Coming ! " shouted Henry, and crashed 
along. 

Suddenly a root tripped him up. With a 

curse he stumbled forward, breaking through 

tie bushes, and found himself on the brink 

of a deep gorge, along the bottom of which 

^ little rivulet ran trickling towards the 

^^^. He looked across, and on the further 

®^^e beheld a woman struggling with a 
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man, who was striving to push her over the 
edge. 

" Sc^l^rat! villain!" screamed Henry, dis- 
tractedly searching for a place to cross. 

The fellow looked up and laughed, a 
horrible grin ; it was the man whom he had 
seen at Monaco, his old assailant on the 
shore. But what is moving afc the foot of the 
opposite bank ? It is Wolf ! 

"Good Wolf! good Wolf! Hie on old 
boy ! " shouted Henry, as he forced his way 
along the edge. Wolf answered with an im- 
patient whine, and strained on upwards, and 
Henry saw to his dismay that he was 
running on three legs, and holding up 
one of his hind paws, evidently in pain. 

** Will he never get up ? " groaned Henry, 
as the thick bushes forced him to retire from 
the edge, and from sight of the tableau on 
the other bank. Is there no end to the 
gorge ? Look 1 From here he can see it 
stretching on down the hill, apparently with- 
out end. But cannot he cross ? Impossible : 
the sides are like the walls of a house. He 
must go back and try to find a passage higher 
up. Once more he is opposite the struggling 
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pair. The fellow has torn her from her con- 
vulsive grip round a pine tree ; he has her at 
the very edge ; another moment and all will 
be over. Henry stands and shrieks at them. . 
The wretch hurls a curse at him. But see ! 
Wolf has gained the top ! He is torn and 
bleeding, and panting hard : the fellow does 
Dot see him : the brave dog limps nearer, — a 
spring, and he has him by the neck, tugs him 
down to the ground, and stretches himself 
along, as many a time beside some struggling 
stag at home. Lucy is free ! 

Henry gives a cheer of wild delight. But 
the battle is not over yet. If Wolf were 
fresh indeed it soon would be, but he is far 
from it. In spite of him the man raises his 
shoulders from the ground, and draws a 
deadly-looking knife. But hark ! a shout, 
^d another man bursts through the trees, a 
rotund little Frenchman, armed with a gun 
and bag of dead robins. 

"Seize him ! seize him ! he is a murderer," 
screamed Henry. The plucky little fellow 
^^shes up, and is saluted with a grievous 
thrust which just misses the calf of his leg ; 
•^^t a blow from the butt-end of his gun re- 
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pays this with interest, and in a twinkling 
the wretch on the ground is neatly manacled 
with the sling of the gun, while Lucy in- 
duces Wolf to let go his grip. Henry shouts 
across to ask where he can get over, and the 
new-comer points up the hill. Yes ! there, 
not twenty yards away, has been all the time 
an easy crossing, with steps that look as if 
made by man ! 

Another minute found Lucy's hand in 
Henry's, while his eyes looked love in its 
essence for all his studied restraint of speech. 

" How did it occur ? " he eagerly asked : 
but Lucy refused to tell him anything till she 
had attended to her deliverer, poor Wolf. 
She had seen, as she scanned with terrified 
gaze the abyss into which she momentarily 
expected to be hurled. Wolf slip as he was 
scrambling down the bank, and fall to the 
bottom, where he lay for a minute, apparently 
stunned ; and they now discovered that his 
left hind foot was terribly cut and scraped. 
They made rude splints from the branches of 
a neighbouring tree, and tied up the wounded 
limb carefully ; then they turned to the 
prisoner. He was now conscious, but the 
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little Frenchman had secured his legs with 
^^6 strap of his game bag, and was comfort- 
ably sitting on them, and regarding the 
captive, as he muttered curses and ground 
'^is teeth, with an air of joyful triumph. 

It seemed that Lucy had that morning 

t>een left alone, as the Hardys had gone out 

*o spend the day with some new acquaint- 

^i^ces, whose friendship Mr. Hardy regarded 

^s a valuable acquisition ; and Master Hardy 

had with much trouble been persuaded to go 

^thout Lucy, to meet some pretty little girl. 

"'J© was at that moment, could they but have 

^tiown it, winning anything but golden 

^Pitiions as a very naughty and sulky little 

^^y. Lucy had seized the opportunity for a 

^^od, long, solitary walk, rather to the detri- 

^^Ht of some stockings which Mrs. Hardy 

^^•<i left her to darn, and had come up the 

^^iintain further than she intended, lured on 

y' the silent beauty of the wood. 

She had then got tired, and sitting down 

^ >?est had amused herself by examining her 

^"^^rter's salary, or the little pittance so 

^lled, which she had received the day before. 

"While so employed she was startled to feel 
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a heavy hand placed on her shoulder, and on 
looking up had perceived beside her their 
prisoner, who politely demanded her purse. 
This she declined to give, whereupon he^ 
tore it from her, and on her clinging to himt 
and making efforts to recover her property, 
proceeded to endeavour to rid himself of her 
in the way we have seen. 

Henry now picked up the purse from the 
ground and restored it to its rightful owner. 
The next thing to decide was what to do witb 
the prisoner. The natural course obviously^ 
was to march him into the town to the police ;. 
but there were objections to this. Henry 
had no wish to reappear in Cannes in this 
public manner in connection with Lucy, and 
for her it might prove very unpleasant. Mrs. 
Hardy would never forgive her for going out 
without leave ; getting robbed of her purse ; 
or meeting Henry. 

At this juncture the prisoner struck in by 
demanding a private interview with the 
monsieur, and accordingly the others with- 
drew. He then made the modest proposition 
that he should be let go free on condition of 
giving them valuable information. 

Henry smiled at the coolness of the pro- 
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posal ; but the fellow simply said, very well, 
lie would keep his information to himself, if 
they did not like to purchase it. 

" And do you forget, my good man," asked 
Henry, " the way you treated me before ? 
^hat about tying me to the rails and leaving 
^e to be run over ? " 

**I assure you. Monsieur," he answered in 

-^Dglish, forgetting, in his earnestness, how 

^6 had feigned ignorance of that language ; 

'** I assure you I had nothing to do with 

**^at. I knocked you down, as you say, but 

^ then embarked at once, and never saw you 

^Sain till the other day at Monte Carlo. Two 

^^ three men who did not sail with us amused 

^tiemselves by binding you to the rails, a 

^ing I would never have done." 

* * Of course not," answered Henry, some- 
^■ttat mollified ; " but now where is Mr. 
^"Qrady?" 

*' Now where is my freedom. Monsieur ? " 

Such was his answer to every fresh en- 

^^^vour Henry made to elicit any informa- 

^^^n, till at last in despair he called Lucy to 

f^i^ aid, much though he shrailk from speak- 

g to her of O'Grady. 
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She could not quite conceal her delight at 
the prospect of hiding her adventure from 
the Hardys, though she besought Henry 
not to let consideration for her weigh with 
him for a moment. This decided the matter; 
her wish was law. 

Henry once more approached the would-be 
murderer, and, in his doubt as to whether he 
had any right to let such a character escape, 
compromised the matter by promising to set 
him free from his bonds if he gave any 
information of real value, but on the under- 
standing that the police were to be im- 
mediately informed of his presence, the 
shopkeeper being sent on for that purpose. 

The prisoner agreed to these conditions 
after some grumbling, and shortly sketched 
the events of the night when they had first 
met, and of the next two days, for he was 
the man saved with Fred. Of his after- 
villainy and ingratitude he said not a word, 
declaring that Fred had been arrested on 
some false charge in spite of all his efforts to 
save him, and that he had last heard of him 
in prison at Sasari. 

Henry then demanded his name. 
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He said it was Eugene AUicte. 

Then Henry loosed his bonds. He rose, — 

" I owe you a good turn for this/' he 
said, " but whether I shall ever repay it or 
not is another matter. And you, brute/':^ — 
looking at Wolf, who could hardly be re- 
strained from springing at him, — " I owe 
you one too." 

So saying he took oflf his hat with great 
politeness, and walked leisurely away through 
the trees. 

" The next thing," said Henry, " is to 
<5oncoct a story of his escape to tell the 
police, and to keep that little Frenchman 
from talking about the matter. I am afraid 
we shall not have much to be proud of in the 
whole aflfair ; first letting oflf a prisoner who 
deserves hanging a dozen times, and then 
telling lies, to put it plainly, to hush up our 
conduct. However, we have got valuable 
information, and the police may catch him 
yet : I hope they will." 

Lucy had received the account of Fred's 
whereabouts with an equanimity which 
puzzled Henry somewhat ; but, predisposed 
as he was to put a favourable constructioa 
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on all she said or did, he only considered 
it as a proof of her power of restraint over 
her feelings. 

They soon met the little shopkeeper hurry- 
ing back with a policeman, whom he had 
met on the road, in time, as they discovered 
to their relief, to prevent him from com- 
municating his adventure to others. They 
now declared that the prisoner had escaped ; 
though their account of his manner of doing^ 
so did not quite satisfy the official : but they 
pomted out the track to be followed, and 
the representative of the law forthwith started 
in pursuit. 

They now found that the shopkeeper came 
from the village of Vallouris, some miles 
away, and dismissed him with a present, and 
an injunction to say nothing about the 
matter, as it would not sound creditable 
for an Englishman to have let a prisoner 
escape. 

At the outskirts of the town the road to 
the station and that to the Hardy's hotel 
parted, and Henry and Lucy parted too. 
For some distance back they had been 
walking very slowly, and still it seemed all 
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too soon to say good-bye; but now even 
the short space passed in caressing Wolf was 
OYOTy and they separated at last. 

Henry looked behind him ere he turned 
the comer and, strangely enough, found Lucy 
similarly employed, whereat he " started like 
a guilty thing surprised," while she with 
perfect self-possession surveyed the skirt of 
lier dress, and, when she had arranged it, 
resumed her onward progress. 

They had all the way back been talking on 
their old theme, Fred O'Grady, and she in 
her gratitude had been more than ever charm- 
ing ; till Henry felt his passion, roused anew 
by her danger, all but overpoweriag his self- 
restraint. He was decided now. He must 
never see her again. Fate had thrown them 
together for this last time, but the first boat 
from Nice should now transport him to 
Corsica. 

Another hour found Henry and his lame 
companion in the cliff- girt port of the Riviera 
capital} and the rising moon looked down on 
them just issuing from the harbour mouth on 
board a brigantine bound for Bastia. No 
packet was to sail that day, so the means of 
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conveyance offered by this small sailing 
vessel was not to be despised ; and Henry, 
hastily posting a few lines to his uncle, had 
gone on board at once. 

As the night wore on he paced the deck 
restlessly, while Wolf lay curled up by the^ 
mainmast, ever and anon raising his head to 
anxiously survey his master for the time. 
What little wind they had was fair abaft, and 
they slowly but steadily stretched forward. 

Towards one o'clock in the morning, as 
Henry, now leaning against the bulwarks, 
watched listlessly the moonbeams shimmer 
along the slightly heaving bosom of the 
almost sleeping sea, suddenly he saw the 
light of an approaching vessel right ahead, 
as yet a long way off. 

Nearer and nearer it came, and soon the 
line of smoke showed her to be a steamer. 
She passed within a few cables' length, and 
as she did so Wolf, who had for some 
moments been on his legs, limped towards 
the stem and whined. The night was sa 
still that they could hear the voices on the 
other boat plainly, and one or two seemed ta 
be speaking English. 
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Here Wolf became quite excited, limping 
about and whining loudly ; still looking to- 
wards tbe steamer. Henry wondered what 
could be disturbing him, and, as he patted 
and at length succeeded in quieting him, 
asked a seaman standing near if he knew 
what ship that was which had just passed. 

" The packet-boat from Bastia, Monsieur.'* 



CHAPTER VII. 

The sun was rising over the grand moun- 
tains of Corsica, gilding their white summits, 
and creeping ever further down their pine- 
clad sides, till it reached the lower valleys, 
and called up the simple country folk to 
bogin another day. 

Among the rest comes forth a pretty 
maiden from her mother's house, and pro- 
coods to milk her goats, before she sends 
tliom off, with their bells tinkling, to their 
<lnily pasture. And now she stands on the 
hill-top, with her pails of milk beside her, 
aiul looks down the valley as if expecting 
something or somebody. 

What can it be ? 

But hark I a shot at a little distance, then 
another, and she turns towards the sound, 
casting a glance, the while, adown her simple 
dress, and settling, with a pretty blush, two 
flowers in her bosom. 

Maiden, methinks I know who cometh. 
Cupid, it seems, hath votaries even here. 
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^ow footsteps are drawing near, and a 
landsome young fellow appears; not tall, 
but gracefully and firmly built ; and his 
glance good-humoured, but with a trace of 
fiery temper visible withal. He carries in 
one hand a gun ; in the other a brace of wood- 
cocks, which he playfully holds up for in- 
spection. 

" Ah ! my Sebastian : you have not fired 
in vain.'' 

"Look,** he answers, "are they not 

beauties ? — almost as pretty as my Juanita. 

I came upon the first one sitting under a 

bush ; I thought at first it was a stone, and 

then a rat, but when I shot it, — lo ! it was a 

•cock." 

" You have done weU. But who is that ? 
S^ ! a stranger is coming up the hill. Is 
^^ not a handsome man ? So grand and 
strong ! And such pretty brown hair ! *' 

**I don't see anything handsome about 
^itn, and his hair seems to me to resemble 
^ool. I wonder who he is ? " 

** Good-day, Mademoiselle : and you Mon- 
sieur. Pray can you tell me the way to 
Bastia?" 
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"To Bastia?" exclaimed both. "But 
Bastia is thirty, forty kilometres from here.'* 

" I mean where does the road pass. I 
strayed from it last night ;" and Fred gave 
them a sketch of his journey from Ajaccio, in 
which pretty Juanita expressed the deepest 
interest, while Sebastian exhibited a studied 
indifference. 

" But the Signer will come in and have 
some little thing to eat before he starts 
again ? " said Juanita. " My mother is not 
at home, but she will soon return." 

" Well, to tell the truth," returned Fred,. 
" I am extremely hungry, and will thankfully 
accept your invitation ; which I like none the 
less for coming from such pretty lips." 

" Ah ! the Signor is a flatterer,'* replied 
the fair Corsican; when Sebastian rudely 
interrupted, by asking how much longer was 
she going to stand there. 

Juanita cast at him a glance of scorn, and 
turned again to Fred, who had just caught 
sight of the woodcocks in Sebastian's hand. 

" Ha ! " he said, " did you shoot these ? 
You are then a good shot ? " 

The good shot answered not, seeming- 
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somewhat sulky, but his mistress, repenting^ 
of the cruel look she had just given him, 
replied for him : — 

" Oh, yes ! he is a very good shot, this boy 

of mine ; he found one sitting under a bush, 

and thought it was a rat, ha ! ha ! He has 

bad eyes ; he knows not a bird from a 

beast ! '* 

" And you shot it sitting ! " exclaimed 
J'red. " A cook ! " 

"I shot it as I found it,*' he replied, 
sharply. " Sitting or flying, it is all one. 
This other one was flying. Perhaps Monsieur 
has shot many such ? " he added, in a sneer- 
ing tone. 

** Plenty, indeed," answered Fred ; " in my 
own country, far away from here." 

"Ah, yes," said Juanita. "Monsieur is, 
doubtless, an Englishman; his country is 
England," and as she spoke she led the way 
towards the house. 

"Well, not exactly," said Fred. "My 
country is Ireland.*' 

" Ireland ? but it is all one. Ireland is a 
part of England, is it not ? But the Signer 
^U now come in. We have not grand food,. 
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-we have but chestnuts, breads milk, cheese, 
and eggs, — and the woodcocks, I was for- 
getting them. You were bringing them to 
me, were you not, Sebastian ? '* 

"Yes, to yoM," emphatically replied her 
admirer. 

*'Have no fear, my dear sir," said Fred, 
who was growing tired of the glances with 
which the other had been regarding him, " I 
don't want to rob you of your birds ; though 
if ever you come to my country I shall have 
much pleasure in giving you as many as you 
care for." 

The Corsican did not seem to hear him, 
and was now whispering earnestly to 
Juanita ; she, however, kept her eyes fixed 
on Fred, to the irritation of her admirer, 
who gave her the birds, took off his hat with 
a formal bow to Fred, and departed without 
another word. 

Juanita then entered the house, turning 
round as she did so to look after Sebastian, 
whose anger she seemed to fear she had 
roused. 

Fred's first proceeding was to do ample 
justice to the simple fare set before him, and 
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^ever did he enjoy a breakfast more. On 
inquiry as to the time when the Bastia 
diligence passed, he discovered that, as he 
bad suspected, it had done so about an hour 
l>€fore he awoke. He found, however, that 
Another would follow about five o'clock in 
the afternoon, which, while he was now in 
B.iiy case late for the boat he had been hoping 
"fco catch, would have him in time for the 
other packet he had heard of as starting on 
tite following day. 

Breakfast over» accordingly, he strolled 
^bout outside, and inspected the little garden, 
^here he was soon joined by the fair 
Juanita, who, with a justifiable pride, began 
to show him her plant treasures. 

Sebastian was mixed up with them all ; it 
was he who had brought her this rose bush ; 
another flower had been planted because he 
particularly liked it. In short, it was evident 
that Sebastian occupied a large share of her 
thoughts, so much so, indeed, that Fred 
began to think him a very happy man, as he 
watched the merry little brunette bustling 
about her garden, and mentally compared her 
with his own more stately beauty in France. 
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An hour went by, and still Juanita seemed 
to find employment in the garden, and still 
Fred sat smoking and watching her, ever and 
anon catching a coy glance thrown at him. 
A vainer man would have been highly 
flattered by these same glances, and con- 
gratulated himself on having made a decided 
impression, but the only thought they roused 
in Fred's mind was a reflection how like 
something in the expression of her mouth, at 
such times, was to Lucy's, till at last, as they 
became more confidential, he actually dis- 
closed to his fair companion the existence of 
a mistress of his aftections, and, as the 
highest compliment he could pay to his 
hearer, dwelt strongly on the resemblance 
aforesaid. 

Sons of Erin are not generall y so dull in 
affairs of the heart ; but Fred had never been 
a ladies' man, and his all-engrossing passion 
now blinded even his natural tact. 

He was much surprised to see Juanita 
grow first very red, and then very pale. She 
had not, indeed, committed herself in any 
way , but the consciousness of the thoughts 
she had been indulging in now filled her with 
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-dismay, and roused all the small share of ill- 
temper she possessed. 

Fred had hurriedly risen when he saw her 
change colour, and, not having the wildest 
suspicion of the true reason, anxiously ap- 
proached her and asked was she ill. She 
looked up in indignant surprise, and sharply 
denied the supposition, as though a serious 
<5harge. Fred stood beside her still, and 
asked a question about the flowers, and as 
some idea of how the case stood flashed for 
the first time across his mind he felt rather 
-awkward. 

At this moment his eye was caught by 
something moving behind an aperture in the 
thick garden hedge, and he was startled to 
perceive, on looking more carefully, the face 
•of the enamoured Sebastian, with all the 
good expression it had possessed in the 
morning wholly extinguished, and jealous 
rage traced there in clear characters. He 
was fortunately looking downward at the 
moment, apparently for the purpose of 
guiding his feet noiselessly over some ob- 
struction, and Fred had presence of mind 
enough, before the other raised his eyes, to 
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look away, and move carelessly back to his- 
former seat. 

He did not see the look of interest, if it 
deserved no stronger name, sent after him 
by Juanita ; nor the far other expression of 
countenance with which the unseen Sebastian 
was now regarding them both. 

Fred felt decidedly uncomfortable. He 
had evidently, without in the smallest degree 
intending it, excited unpleasant feelings, or 
what might prove to be such, both in his 
companion and in her lover. His first 
impulse was to go out of the garden and 
frankly declare to Sebastian that he was 
aware of his suspicions, but that he had not 
the least intention of standing in the way of 
his suit. Yet there were objections to this 
course. Sebastian would say he had eyes 
and ears. 

He would tell him about Lucy. 

*' Your conduct is the more inexcusable,'* 
would be the answer. Besides, he reflected,, 
the very fact of a man being discovered 
playing the eavesdropper would be enough to 
make him quarrelsome. 

On the whole it seemed better to keep out 
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of Sebastian's way and move onwards towards 
iis destination as soon as possible. He only- 
hoped poor little Juanita would not come in 
for any hard words when he was gone. 

It was now after twelve o'clock, and the 

^igence was to pass the nearest point of 

tie road about five. He felt that the time 

^ould go more quickly for him if he walked 

On northwards, inspecting the country as he 

Vrent, and he accordingly approached Juanita 

to say good-bye. 

She was naturally somewhat surprised at 
lis sudden departure, and pressed him to 
stay longer; but Fred declared he must 
liasten forward, adding that he was afraid he 
should have to stay altogether if he sat near 
lier any longer, and then, he asked with a 
smile, what would the lady across the sea 
say? 

He was all the while half unconsciously 
holding Juanita's hand in his own, and, in 
spite of himself, gazing with admiration on her 
pretty, changing face. She now withdrew 
her hand, and "at least," she said, '* suffer 
me to show Monsieur a short way over the 
hiU; it will save him a long walk by the 
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road, which has to wind round the moun- 
tain." 

Fred thanked her, if it would not bring 
her too far away, and they walked off 
together, till from the other side of the 
house she pointed out the path in question, 
and once more held out her hand, which 
Fred took, and with many thanks and adieus 
departed. 

Juanita stood looking after him, and some- 
how felt quite lonely. Unfaithful to Sebas- 
tian she, of course, never meant to be, indeed 
the thought of her obligation to preserve her 
faith to him never crossed her mind, for the 
simple reason that any violation of it would 
have been, in her eyes, quite impossible. She 
had been fiancee to him since before her 
father's death, while she was still a child, and 
he a boy, to be married on her seventeenth 
birthday, and life would have seemed strange 
without him now. 

Still Fred's visit had greatly excited her. 
It was such a lonely place ; she did not see 
three men in a month, beside Sebastian ; and 
Fred's size and strength, his handsome face 
and merry laugh ; the thought that he came 
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from a far country, the first foreigner she 
had ever seen ; even the funny mixture of 
French and Italian they had carried on their 
conversation in; all caught her fancy, and 
she stood and watched him till he was lost to 
sight among the trees. Then she gave a 
little sigh, and turned back to her household 
avocations, thinking what a wonderful story 
she should have to tell her mother, when she 
came back from the village at some distance, 
whither she had gone at daybreak. 

Fred walked on, thinking alternately of her 
whom he had just left, and would probably 
never see again, and her whom he hoped soon 
to see again and never more to leave. 

Engrossed in his reflections, he did not 
notice a figure keeping parallel with him 
higher up the hill, and which now, as his 
path carried him upward, came downward in 
a corresponding degree. 

Fred crossed the shoulder of the hill, when 
suddenly the path dipped into a strange 
little place, something like a saucer forced 
down into the earth, with a stream flowing 
through it from a narrow split in the hill at 
one side, and disappearing into an equally 
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narrow opening at the other. Beside the 
stream was a small patch of sand and grass, 
framed by the bushes on the bank around^ 
and here he was confronted by Sebastian. 

Fred started, but recovered himself 
instantly, and courteously saluted him. 

For answer the Corsican pulled from his 
pocket a pair of antique duelling pistols, 
strange old assassins that had, doubtless, sent 
many a soul to life or death in their time, 
held them out to Fred, and ordered him to 
take his choice. 

Fred mechanically took one into his hand, 
and then, staring at Sebastian, asked him 
what on earth he meant. 

"I mean,*' he answered, "that you, a 
stranger, have been trifling with my affianced 
bride, and that one or other of us must here 
die." 

" I trifling ? " cried Fred. ** I assure you, 
my good sir, that nothing was further from 
my thoughts. I am myself affianced.*' 

" The more villain you, to act as you have 
done," replied Sebastian, just as Fred had 
foreseen. " Come ! no trifling with Trie \ 
You have your weapon; defend yourself,** 
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and he began to back away from Fred till 
some ten paces separated them. 

"Stay, madman," exclaimed Fred; "I 
tell you I have done your mistress no harm, 
in deed, word, or thought. I am ready to 
apologize — though for what I don't quite 
know — if that will satisfy you. Come, come, 
the days of duelling are over." 

" Not in our Corsica, traitor, as you shall 
soon find. You did her no harm ! Did I not 
see you ? Did I not hear you ? " and at the 
thought his rage burst all bounds. " Liar ! 
Will that rouse you ? " 

And in truth it did rouse Fred so far as to 
call a flush to his cheek, and make him in- 
voluntarily clasp tighter the pistol which he 
had been about to throw on the ground. 

The Corsican saw the movement, and, 
catching at the opportunity, shouted " Fire 1" 

At the same moment he raised his pistol, 
aimed at Fred's heart, and fired. Fred felt 
a sharp pain through his left side, and a 
strange faintness came over him. 

He raised his pistol, aimed quietly at the 
right eye of his opponent, who, to do him 
justice, stood without flinching ; then raised 
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it higher still, and fired in the air. At the 
same moment a giddiness seized him, and he 
sank down in a semi-nnconscions state. 

The Corsican stood looking at his fallen 
opponent, but was speedily roused firom his 
contemplation bj a cry at some distance, and 
on turning round discovered Juanita running 
towards him, followed by two men and a 
woman. 

Juanita came up breathless, and on seeing 
the state of affairs turned on Sebastian with 
a face that electrified him, and bitterly re- 
proached him with what he had done. 

"I know what you thought,** she said; 
** you believed he had been paying attentions 
to me. You were utterly wrong. So far 
from it he was telling me all about the lady 
he loves in France, one of his own country. 
Do you think he would care for me," she 
added somewhat bitterly, "one only good 
enough for you, and such as you ; — ^men who 
murder their guests from groundless 
jealousy.'* 

Sebastian stood gazing open-mouthed, 
looking indeed so uncomfortable that his 
mistress began to relent, and ordered him to 
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help her to examine the victim. The latter, 
who had been to all appearance dead, at the 
same moment agreeably surprised them by 
opening his eyes and fixing them on the 
others who now came up, and in whom he 
recognised his warner at Cannes, Maria 
Bubattino, and the men whom he had left by 
the roadside two nights before, discussing 
their recovered letter. 

Maria was the first to address him. 

" Ah," she said, ** I have found you at last, 
but I was almost too late ; I trust your wound 
will not signify ; let me look at it and dress 
it up." 

As she knelt down for the purpose her eye 
fell on Sebastian, and instantly her expres* 
sion changed. 

" And is it you," she said, " that would 
have killed him ! Yes, you would have killed 
him who revenged the death of your sister s 
husband ; who slew his murderer, and nearly 
died for having done so ; and you call your- 
self a Oorsican.'' 

Fred was natorally not a little surprised at 
her words, and was beginning a disclaimer of 
any sodi revenge as be was said to hare 
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enacted, w!iea Mjoria cat him short by de- 
claring it was zSL true ; that she would tell 
him about it some dar : but meantime for 
him to He qoiet, while she tied np his wound. 
She then gare him a drink of something she 
produced from her pocket, and prevailed on 
him to allow her &ither and brothers, for 
such were the two new-comers and Sebastian, 
to support him to the house. 

The bullet had struck a rib on the outside, 
but having glanced off had not fractured it, 
merely inflicting a long and jagged cut, which, 
bled profusely till staunched by Maria ; and 
beyond some degree of stupor and faintness 
Fred now felt little the worse. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Me. Mortimer, on the receipt of the hurried 

note despatched by Henry before embarking 

at Nice, felt considerably troubled in spirit. 

Corsica seemed to him such an outlandish 

place : he had never heard of anyone going 

there ; it was quite out of the regular tourist 

track. Indeed, having been persuaded to 

get up early one morning at Cannes, and 

^gain at Mentone, in the hope of seeing the 

far mountain-tops of la belle Corse against 

the sky at sunrise, and having on both 

occasions seen something on the remote 

horizon which might be either clouds or 

mountains, he had gone away with a feeling 

that the island must be a sort of dreamland, 

all mist and shadow, that had its place and 

portion in an unsubstantial sea of air. 

That the inhabitants, however, were all 
angels, he was by no means prepared to 
assert ; and a few minutes' conversation with 
a volatile waiter, who quickly discovered his 
interrogator's preconceived opinion of the 
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place, and did his best to foster it, rather 
tended to convince him that they were all 
devils. 

The question then arose, what was he to- 
do ? 

Henry's letter had been posted on the pre- 
vious evening ; the writer, in all probability,, 
was already in Corsica. 

It would be useless for him, old as he was, 
and invalided as he thought himself, and by 
no means a proficient in French, not to speak 
of Italian, to essay a voyage to this unknown 
land. 

At last he began to think it would be all 
right ; that Henry could take care of himself^ 
and would doubtless turn up again ; and then 
the note said that he had *' heard certain 
news of O'Grady's whereabouts." Still it 
would be comfortable to have a talk over the 
matter with some one ; and as he, a thorough 
Englishman, could not bring himself to discusa 
such private subjects with the comparative 
strangers around him, he was in great per- 
plexity till he suddenly bethought himself 
of Mr. Hardy, and the next train conveyed 
him to Cannes, where he speedily button- 
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toled Hardy, and poured out his troubles 
for advice. 

They agreed that it would be better to 
wait a day or two at least, in hope of a letter 
arriving from Henry; and they next pro- 
ceeded to talk of Fred 0' Grady, to whom Mr. 
Mortimer had taken a great liking, though 
ke had only seen him some half-dozen times. 
Just then Lucy peeped into the room in 
search for a book, and on perceiving Henry's 
uncle, came forward and shook hands with 
him, a proceeding which Hardy, never very 
unkind to Lucy, and then in particularly 
good humour, regarded with much more 
favour than his amiable spouse would have 
approved of. 

On Lucy's departure Mr. Mortimer ex- 
pressed his admiration for her appearance, 
adding that he believed she was as good and 
accomplished as beautiful. 

"Ah yes," said Hardy, pleased at this 
praise of a part of his household ; " I suppose 
your nephew has been extolling her nursing 
powers ? '* 

Well, not exactly," said Mr. Mortimer; 
he has said very little to me about her, — 
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in oonnectioD with himself at least. It was 
about ^ — ^ but here it suddenly struck him 
that Henry's account of his friend's admira- 
tion for Lucy, — ^a subject of conversation 
which he had, as a species of penance, pur- 
posely enlarged on, in the first strength of 
his resolution to give up all thought of her 
himself, — was not a matter to be talked about 
to his present auditor. 

Hardy, however, pricked up his ears, and 
by a few well-directed questions soon dis- 
covered how things stood. 

He took care to express no surprise ; though 
that O'Grady, whom he had only once seen, 
but had been told was a man of wealth,— 
that he should contemplate an alliance with 
a mere governess seemed incredible : doubt- 
less he only intended a flirtation for his own 
amusement, and that, at least with a part d 
Mr. Hardy's establishment, was of course a 
thing not to be permitted for a moment. 

"And so Mr. O'Grady admires Miss 
Stewart. It seems strange ; does it not ? " 

** Why so ? " returned Mr. Mortimer, who, 
seeing that he ought, indeed, to have said 
nothing on the subject, now resolved to make 
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up for his indiscretion by pleading Fred's 
cause to the best of his power. " If he cares 
for the girl, and I know he does from what 
lie told my nephew, besides his walking about 

with her," — 
" Besides what ? You don't mean to say 

tliat they have been walking about together 

here?" 
"Of course I do," replied the other, 

catching at the occasion for a deadly thrust. 

*^1 should hardly have thought it quite 

proper, indeed, but if Mrs. Hardy does not 

object, of course " — 
*' Mrs. Hardy object ? " interrupted Hardy, 

who, like many another henpecked husband, 
was nobly loyal to his tyrant spouse ; ^' do 
joxk imagine she knew anything about it? 
The idea ! And so an inmate of my house 
has been behaving like a common nursery- 
maid ! Just wait till Mr. O'Grrady " — 

" The Monsieur waits below,'* said a 
servant, presenting a card, " and desires to 
speak with Mr. Mortimer immediately.'' 

" Mr. Frederick G. C. O'Grady," read Mr. 
Mortimer from the card; "just as we were 
talking of him ! He has returned safe then. 
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I suppose he may be shown up at once ? I 
am so glad," he continued. " If he had only 
turned up yesterday, before Henry went off 
to Corsica." 

As he spoke the door opened, and Fred 
entered. 

" Hurrah I " he cried, " here we are again 
at last. How are you, Mr. Mortimer ? Mr. 
Hardy, I think. And where is Henry ? " 

His dismay was great on learning that 
Henry had just sailed to look for him. 

" How awfully unlucky. I wonder I did 
not notice his steamer ; we must have met it, 
and I was on deck nearly all night. Ah ! I 
remember now. We did meet a little coast- 
ing craft, and T heard a dog whining on 
board whose voice strangely resembled m 
poor Wolf's." 

" It was probably he," said Mr. Mortime: 
*' I know Henry took Wolf with him ever; 
where." 

" Well, I must only go af t^r them," 
Fred. " I wonder shall I be able to find a 
thing to take me across to-night. There is 
use writing when we don't know where h^ 
But, meantime, how are all our friends ? ' * 
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Here he hesitated, and, finally, turning to 
Hardy, who had been all this time composing 
a fiery speech respecting Fred's conduct in 
affecting the society of his son's governess, 
he hoped Mrs. Hardy was quite well. This 
wish, the charity of which was increased by 
the fact that he had never spoken to the lady 
in question in his life, and heartily disliked 
what he had heard of her. Hardy answered in 
the affirmative. 

" A.nd now, sir," he proceeded, raising his 
small but pompous person to its full height, 
:and disregarding all Mr. Mortimer's signals 
for silence ; " and now, sir, there is a subject 
I wish to speak to you about. I have heard 
of some very extraordinary behaviour on 
your part towards a member of my family, 
an inmate that is, of my house, or, at least, 
my house for the time being." 

" There, that will do," interposed Fred, 
*' I know what you are driving at, and am 
glad you have started the subject. Yes, 
sir 1 " and as he spoke he rose, his splendid 
figure seeming to expand, and his eyes 
sparkling with feeling. " Yes, sir, you have 
in your household a Miss Stewart. That 
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lady I love, truly and honourably, and I am* 
ready to make her my wife at any time, if she 
will have me. I rank high in property and 
position in my own country, a consideration 
for you, as being in some sense her guardian ;. 
not, if I judge her rightly, for her. But I 
have never at any time spoken to her on this 
subject. I have, whether rightly or wrongly 
is perhaps another question, made it my 
object to try and awaken some response to* 
my passion in her, and see some signs of that 
awakening, before I cast the die and left my 
fate in her hands. I never knew how I really 
felt towards her till I found myself separated 
from her, an inmate of an Italian prison, and 
1 then resolved at once to put an end to my 
suspense on my return. I would have done 
so without your knowledge, but now, as the 
subject has been broached, I will, if you will 
permit me, do it with your knowledge. You,. 
Mr. Hardy, are a married man, and as such 
should sympathise with me. You, Mr. 
Mortimer, are a bachelor; but my mother 
told me the story of Mary MacClelland, and 
I know you will back me up. And, now, sir, 
I ask you plainly, may I see Miss Stewart at 
once and learn my fate from her lips ? ** 
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Hardy sat dumbfoundered at the torrent of 
speecli poured forth upon him. To do him 
justice, he had himself no objection to the 
coarse proposed ; the suitor's sincerity and 
respectability were beyond doubt ; and Miss 
Stewart might as well be married to him as 
to anyone else. It would give trouble, no 
doubt; yet they would, of course, wait a 
couple of months till the family got back to 
England. 

But his wife, — and here his heart died 
within him, — what would she say when she 
beard of it ? Just at present, indeed, they 
were safe, for she was out for the day. He 
might as well let the man do as he wanted : — 
in fact, he could not prevent him, and it 
would be well to have it over as soon as 
possible. 

He accordingly, just as Fred was beginning 
to show visible tokens of impatience, signified 
his assent in a guarded speech, which com- 
bined stateliness of diction and evident ap- 
prehension of the result in a rather ludicrous 
manner. He informed Fred that he would pro- 
bably find Miss Stewart in the next room, as 
Master Hardy was that morning not very 

M 
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well, and confined to bed ; — the cause of this 
illness, to wit, over-eating himself on the 
previous day, he did not specify. 

With a beating heart Fred opened the door 
of the adjoining room. Yes, Lucy was there, 
sitting at the table reading. 

The details of the ensuing Conversation it 
is unnecessary to set forth here ; every reader 
will find useful practice in imagining them 
for him or herself. Suffice it to say that 
Fred poured forth the whole story of his 
love, so long cherished in secret, but now 
spurning all concealment, and that Lucy, 
first surprised, then distressed, though feel- 
ing, withal, a secret glow of triumph at her 
conquest, firmly but not unkindly refused him. 

Fred was not exactly astonished. The 
possibility of a refusal had, of course, been 
always before him, though it was not one on 
which he had cared to dwell, but it was none 
the less hard to bear now that it had come. 

'' Might he hope that time would change 
her feelings towards him ? " 

No, there was no hope. 

" Come, Mr. O'Grady, let us change the 
subject. When did you return ? " 
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"Early this moraing," answered Fred, 
with a heavy sigh. Then, as he roused himself 
by an effort, and prepared to depart, he 
continued, " And I must at once return to 
Corsica in pursuit of my friend Henry 
Mortimer, who went there yesterday to 
search for me. I had hoped to go with a 
lighter heart, but all lands are alike to me 
now." 

He looked up as he spoke, and noticed 

that Lucy was blushing profusely, while, as 

^he saw his eye fixed on her, she grew very 

pale again, very pale. Fred was surprised, 

tut said nothing. A touch of remorse, he 

supposed, and said good-bye ; for ever, as he 

was resolved that it should be. 

His face told its own story in the next 
room. He simply informed them that he had 
been refused, and disregarding alike the ex- 
pressions of astonishment from Hardy, and 
of condolence from Mr. Mortimer, he an- 
nounced his intention of at once making in- 
quiries about means of conveyance to Corsica, 
and left the house, to return no more. 

That evening found him on board the 
regular weekly packet from Nice to Bastia, 
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which Henry had been too impatient to wait 
for, and before daylight next morning he was 
standing once more on the mountain isle. 

As no one seemed to be up, he felt rather 
at a loss to know what to do with himself ; 
but, as he was seeking a hotel wherein to get 
some breakfast, he saw a tall female figure 
approaching, and Maria Rubattino met him. 

Her he eagerly accosted, telling her what 
had so quickly brought him back from 
France ; and he was not a little rejoiced to 
hear that Henry was at that moment safe and 
sound at the house of Juanita's mother. 

He had on his arrival been making in- 
quiries about Fred's whereabouts, and had 
been overheard by Maria's younger brother, 
who had started for Bastia on business before 
the departure of Fred, and, thinking that 
the latter was still at the place where he had 
been wounded, had despatched Henry thither. 
He had soon afterwards met Maria, who had 
come to Bastia by another route, and she 
was now setting out to bring back the 
wanderer, and send him after his recovered 
friend, when she so opportunely met the 
friend in question. 
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They soon started southward together, and 
before evening^ Fred and Henry stood face to 
face once more, for the first time since the 
terrible night when they had been parted by 
the sea at Cannes ; while Wolf so far forgot 
his accustomed dignity as to career wildly 
around them, demonstrating his joy by all 
the means in his power. 

After the first joyful interchange of 
greetings between the two friends, the same 
exclamation rose simultaneously to the lips 
of each, — " How ill you are looking ! *' 

Little they knew the cause, or suspected 
that the same canker was gnawing at both 
their hearts, a canker destined soon to swell 
to deadlier dimensions. 

Even the Corsicans noticed the change in 
Fred's appearance since the preceding day, 
but attributed it to his wounds, for which 
they anxiously inquired. 

After a brief consultation it was agreed 
that the friends should rest where they were 
for the day, — Juanita holding forth promises 
of a grand entertainment in the evening, and 
set out together for Cannes next morning, 
chartering a boat if necessary. 
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Then followed inquiries after their mutual 
acquaintances, and each learnt for the first 
time the story of the other's life since their 
last meeting. 

Henry could not quite conceal the feelings 
roused within him as he spoke of Lucy 
Stewart, and Fred marked his emotion with 
surprise; but when he, in his turn, told the 
tale of his repulse by his idol, expecting kind 
consolation, and noticed the momentary look 
of joy, quickly lost in a flush of shame, that 
overspread his hearer's features,'* alight broke 
in upon his brain," and he saw, at last, how 
the case stood. 

His friend, the friend whom alone he had 
trusted with his secret, loved his love, and 
she returned his passion ! 

Could it be true ? With a strong effort he , 
changed the subject of conversation, and just 
then Maria and her father came up. 

Fred sought refuge from his feelings in 
somewhat loud and excited argument on all 
questions that arise. They discussed Corsica 
and its people ; and Francesco Riardi, Maria's 
father, displayed an extensive knowledge of 
European history, including that of England* 

He ran over the atox^ oS. C^ot^vi'^^ ^\iowing 
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a just pride in the great patriots his country 
had produced. 

" You gentlemen, that are Englishmen/' 
he continued, " can have no idea of what it 
is to want liberty. Your happy British 
islands have been always free. Ah ! you are 
Englishmen, you are Englishmen " — 

** Pardon, Signer," interrupted Fred, "I 
am not an Englishman. I never was in birth, 
and I never will be more in spirit. I am 
Irish. You southern peoples must wonder^ 
"when you hear of our Irish grievances, why 
^e ever let the English conquer us, or why 
-we do not now assert our freedom. But then 
you are all Catholics; in this country you 
inow nothing of diversity in religion. In our 
unhappy island the Protestants and the 
Eoman Catholics are ever at strife, in heart 
if not outwardly. Only for that indeed I for 
one would not long be an English subject. 
If I thought that Protestants and Catholics 
would join together, that through victory or 
defeat they would stand side by side, friendly 
and faithful, I would hoist the emerald flao: to- 
morrow, and bid defiance to the country that 
conquered us solely through our divisions, 
and has ever since systematically mis- 
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governed us; doing us harm joyfully on 
every opportunity, good only when she could 
not help it, or when she thought it would re- 
dound to her own advantage. They draw 
from our country all the good, — the best men, 
the best cattle, the best natural products oi 
every kind ; they claim these as English, and 
use them for themselves ; the bad they throw 
back to us, and call them Irish 1 " 

" Why you used to tell us," said Henry, 
astonished at this outburst, " that your right 
hand was Irish and your left English, and 
that your head and heart went back and 
forward between the two." 

'' Ah, yes. I used to say a great many 
things. I used to say too, and think, that I 
could trust an Englishman; trust him with 
my life, and with what was dearer than my 
life." 

*' Why what on earth do you mean ? '* 
asked Henry, though his heart told him only 
too well what was meant. 

" What do I mean ? What would you think 
of a man to whom I confided my love for a 
lady, and who abused my confidence, and 
utilized my absence to win her for himself ? 
YeSy sir," he continued, turning to Biardi, 
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'**such has been the conduct of my truest 
friend, as I esteemed him ; and there he sits 
before you now." 

As he spoke he rose and left the room. 

Henry rose too, and overtook him as he 
walked away with hasty steps, he did not 
seem to know whither. 

" Fred," he said, " my conduct has not 
been such as you describe." 

" Once for all," broke in Fred fiercely, 
** do you, or do you not, love - Lucy 
Stewart ? " 

" I do," answered Henry firmly, *'but" — 

" No buts. Does she love you ? " 

" That I do not know: I never asked her. 
What you tell me of her refusal of you sur- 
prises me just as much as it could you. I 
always looked on her as your destined bride. 
I tried to further your cause by every means 
in my power. I loved her in spite of myself : 
yes, from the very first time I caught sight 
of her at Marseilles station, on my way to 
Cannes." 

" And you never told me you had seen her 
before we met I You listened to the story of 
my affection for her, knowing that you your- 
;8elf all the time entertained like feelings for 
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her. Of a truth, my friend, you must kno^ 
what it is to feel like a hypocrite ! " 

" God knows I do," answered Henry with 
a weary sio^h. "But, Fred, I do not deserve 
to be called such names by you, and I will 
stand them no longer. I have done for you 
more than I would for any other man alive, 
and more than [many, I think I may say 
than most, other men alive would do for 

you." 

" Why," interrupted Ered, " you will drive 
me beyond all patience ! You boast of your 
behaviour ! " 

" I do boast of it," answered Henry 
passionately ; " and I defy you to point out 
a fault in my conduct." 

" This passes all endurance ! " exclaimed 
O'Grady. " We had better separate in time. 
I leave you to enjoy your well- won con- 
quest ; to reap the fruits of your betrayal of" 
trust. I am ofE to the Bast, where would to- 
God I had gone at once when I started for 
it. There are hard knocks going there, and 
I may perhaps come in for some. They are* 
the best medicine for me now.'' 

He turned away as he spoke. " Good-bye, 
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Henry Mortimer," he cried : " I once thought 
you were the essence of honour. Yes, I 
thought so once. Good-bye." 

"And I," exclaimed Henry, "thought 
once that you too, Frederick 0' Grady, were 
the essence of honour, and, what is more, of 
common-sense. Good-bye, and when you 
tire of your folly come back, and you will 
find me in England." 

An angry wave of the hand was 0' Grady's 
only answer, but just then his eye fell on 
Wolf, who had been sitting a little to one 
side, watching them with a puzzled expres- 
sion of face. 

" Here, Wolf ! come along ! " he cried. 

Wolf rose to obey, but seeing Henry turn- 
ing in the other direction seemed doubtful 
which to follow, and stood looking from one 
to the other. 

" Go on. Wolf," said Henry ; " go on, boy. 
I am not your master." 

At the same moment O'Grady looked 
round again, and loudly called to the dog, 
which quietly trotted after him, glancing^ 
back ever and anon at Henry's retreating 
figure. 
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tiTr a: : nee resolved to keep it secret, but he 
felr prerrj certain that she would ferret it out 
somehow, and the consequences that would 
result to himself for any attempted conceal- 
ment he did not care to contemplate. 

He was relieved from his difficulty oE 
choice, however, by the entrance of his son- 
Kichard, who, having been particularly^ 
ordered to remain quiet in bed, had, as soo 
as he began to feel all right, made it his busi 
ness to get up and dress himself after his ow 
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peculiar fashion, — his stockings inside out, 
his waistcoat fastened crooked, with a spare^ 
button at top and button-hole at bottom, his 
collar upside down, and his hair parted at the 
wrong side. 

He entered yawning, and was quickly 
followed by Lucy, who had heard him coming 
down. His grin increased visibly in breadth 
as he stared at her, putting his forefinger to 
the side of his nose the while. 

"And so she wouldn't have him! Poor 
fellow ! poor fellow ! " 

*'What do you mean, sir?" exclaimed 
Lucy and bis father simultaneously. 

" What do I mean ? Mamma will bo home 
in about two hours. Mamma says little 
pitchers have long ears, and that I am her 
own little pitcher." 

" I declare this horrid child has heard it 
all, Miss Stewart," exclaimed poor Hardy. **I 
had not meant to tell Mrs. Hardy any thing 
about it. Ah ! what have I said now? Wa 
will remember that too." 

"I shall tell mamma the first tliiug wIimu \ 
see her that you called me a horrid r||i|,| jj,j,j 
that you were not going to tell li* r Muvilr,|,»^ 
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about the other thing, and I will tell her what 
that is too, for I know all about it, and she 
will be very angry with you both, but she 
will give me some more sweets, and now I 
shall go back to bed. By-bye, papa ; by- 
bye, Miss Stewart." 

And so saying he stumped slowly out of 
the room and up the stairs, followed by Lucy, 
anxious to make her peace with him, and, if 
possible, get him to sleep before his mother 
returned. 

This dire event happened in due time. Mrs. 
Hardy came home, and almost simultaneously 
with her entrance Master Hardy woke up, 
and began his toilet for the second time. 

" Well, my dear," timidly began Hardy, 
^* I hope you enjoyed yourself." 

" As usual, Mr. Hardy; trying to be sar- 
castic. Don't you know very well I did not 
enjoy myself ? How could I enjoy myself 
with such people ?" 

" Well, well, my dear, I hope you did 
not "— 

'* Oh, thank you, Mr. Hardy; you hope I 
did not enjoy myself. Very nice ; very 
natural indeed. Thank you, Mr. Hardy." 
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" My dear, I did not mean that at all." 

At the same moment he heard a heavy 
little foot slowly descending the stairs. 
Master Hardy was coming ! He must be 
beforehand with the news at any cost. 

"My dear, I have a queer thing to tell 
jou. Miss Stewart has had a proposal — a — 
that is — a — a Mr. 0' Grady " — 

" Asked her to be his wife," added a shrill 
voice from the doorway, " and she said she 
would not, and papa called me a horrid child, 
and said that he was not going to tell you at 
all, and I am quite well now, and want some 
more sweets." 

" May I ask, Mr. Hardy, are you in ear- 
nest ? " said his wife with an ominous frown ; 
^* or is this a poor attempt at a jest ? " 

** I wish it was a jest, with all my heart," 
groaned unfortunate Hardy. " I wish it 
was." 

** You wish it was a jest, do you, Mr. 
Hardy. Just like you. Now I do not wish 
it was a jest at all. I wish it had never oc- 
curred in jest or earnest, and think it is very 
far from a jest. May I ask you the particu- 
lars of this very extraordinary matter ? " 
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Thus adjured, Hardy related how he had 
been talking to Mr. Mortimer, who had come 
to pay him a visit, and had just learned, Uy 
his great surprise and indignation, that a, 
stranger had been in the habit of taking 
walks with Miss Stewart, when the stranger 
in question appeared, and boldly claimed per- 
mission to see her ; that he, in his astonish- 
ment, was silent for a moment, and that 
before he regained speech the stranger had 
rushed into the room where Miss Stewart 
was, and came back in a few minutes saying 
he had been rejected. 

" Rejected ? " echoed Mrs. Hardy. '' Re- 
jected ? You don't mean to say she refused 
him ? " 

" Indeed she did," struck in Master Hardy.. 
" I was leaning out of the window of the 
room above, and heard every word they said. 
And it was papa sent him into the room with 
Miss Stewart; I heard the gentleman say 
so. And he went down on his knees; I 
heard him bump down on the floor; lam 
sure that was what I heard. And papa called 
me a horrid child." 

" Yes, just like him again, abusing his own. 
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flesh and blood,'* rejoined Mrs. Hardy, who 
had been considering the strange news she 
had just heard, and had not attended to her 
son's opening information. " And who is 
this Mr. 0' Grady whom Miss Stewart re- 
fused ? " 

" Why, his own account of himself is that 
he is a gentleman of fortune and position in 
Ireland. He is that friend of Mortimers 
who .was carried away by the smugglers." 

" And how dared she refuse him ? Irish- 
man or not, he was good enough for her. I 
consider it every woman's duty to accept the 
first offer she receives, unless there is some 
absolutely insurmountable obstacle. I re- 
fused my first offer, — and see the conse- 
quences. I can wish Miss Stewart no worse 
punishment than I have had myself. Do you 
hear, Mr. Hardy ? " 

** I hear, I hear," replied Hardy. 

" And you said, I believe, that Miss Stewart 
had been in the habit of taking walks with 
this Mr. 0' Grady. Here at Cannes I sup- 
pose ? " 

" So it appears, my dear. I knew nothing 
of it, I assure you." 

N 
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" I never said you did, Mr. Hardy. But 
when a person denies a thing before he is 
charged with it, one may fairly conclude he 
is guilty. I may thank you then for the 
whole affair ; for this disgrace that has fallen 
upon my hitherto well-ordered household. 
We shall have the story over the whole place 
in a day or so. Finish your good work, 
Mr. Hardy, by furnishing an account of the 
affair, with a few additions of your own, to 
the local papers." 

It was vain for Hardy to protest that he 
was wholly innocent in the matter. " If he 
had not known about it, he ought to have 
done so ; and if he had she was sure he 
would have concealed it from her. However, 
the persons concerned in such a scandal 
must, as far as was in her power, leave her 
house. One indeed, the prime agent, as she 
believed, she unhappily could not get rid of, 
but Miss Stewart must leave on that day 
month. She had behaved very ill in two 
respects ; firstly, in laying herself open to 
such an offer as she had received ; secondly, 
in not thankfully accepting that offer when 
fihe did receive it. That she should volun* 
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tarily continue in a dependent situation when 
it was in her power to become her own 
mistress, as of course every woman of any 
spirit did by marriage," — here Hardy in- 
voluntarily uttered a groan, but quickly 
smothered it in a cough — " marked her as 
unworthy the name of woman, however men 
might look on such things. And that, in 
the first instance, she should behave as she 
had done in her intercourse with O'Grady, 
proved her devoid at once of all feeling of 
propriety, and of all gratitude to the bene- 
factress in whose house she dwelt." 

Thus did this amiable female run on, 
quite overlooking all small inconsistencies in 
her chain of reasoning, provided she could 
make a point against her husband, or the 
culprit whose sentence she had determined, 
and to seek whom she now departed, leaving 
Hardy with a feeling that the worst was 
over, and the earnest, though bootless wish, 
that his better half had not refused her of ten - 
quoted first offer of marriage. 

The interview with Lucy was short. Mrs. 
Hardy, after her nsual fashion, first pro- 
nounced her decision — that on that day 
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xnontli Miss Stewart should leave her house 
— and then proceeded to reveal her reasons. 

This she did in such strong terms that 
Lucy rose and left the room, merely thank- 
ing Mrs. Hardy for her good opinion of her^ 
and saying that on the appointed day she 
should be ready to depart. 

She was, indeed, for some reasons, not 
sorry at the prospect of returning home so 
soon. Never before parted from her mother, 
she was beginning to miss her companion- 
ship very much; while her dissatisfaction 
with her present position, springing originally, 
in a great degree, from Fred O'Grady's con- 
versation, was now rapidly increasing. 

As the time of her departure drew nigh, 
however, an unexpected obstacle arose in the 
genuine sorrow of Richard Hardy at the 
thought of losing his instructor and com- 
panion. To Lucy he was really attached; 
indeed his affections might be divided on this 
wise. Firstly, an unmitigated passion for 
the gratification of his stomach ; secondly, a 
love for Lucy; thirdly, a respectable 
amount of good feeling towards his mother ; 
fourthly, a like degree of amused compassion 
for bis father. 
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He now refused to be parted from Lucy on 
any terms ; and so wearied lis mother by his 
lamentations on the subject that she at last 
made up her mind to permit Miss Stewart, 
as a " great favour, to remain on approval," 
never dreaming that she would decline such 
an offer. 

Lucy, however, surprised her by an abso- 
lute refusal to accept her proposal. She had 
been trying to discover some one to escort 
her home, but, as no one was thinking of 
leaving the warm South for two months 
more at soonest, she had resolved to travel 
alone, and this she accordingly did. 

Her mother was rejoiced to have her back 
at home, and a few weeks after she had 
returned the distant relative who had assisted 
them before, an eccentric maiden lady, ad- 
vanced in age and strange in appearance, 
departed this life. 

She left almost all her considerable pro- 
perty to hospitals and similar institutions, 
extending her charity to her own people so 
far as to give the Stewarts the sum of two 
thousand pounds, which to them seemed a 
mine of wealth* 

Willie Stewart was now nearly ae?eciteeii 
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years of age. He was looking forward to 
being a schoolmaster, and Mrs. Stewart 
began to consider the advisability of his 
going to a university at once. 

Mr. Stewart had himself been an Oxford 
man, a distinguished member of a distin- 
guished college; but this would be too 
expensive for Willie, and, after much con- 
sideration, it was resolved that he should 
matriculate as one of the lately established 
unattached students. He would thus be 
beyond the reach of the varied species of 
licensed extortion, which, as relics of a pasfcy 
albeit a past of barbarism, were still cherished 
and held in honour in most of the collegiate 
establishments. 

Then came the question of where he should 
lodge, and Mrs. Stewart, who had never liked 
the town in which she had lately been living, 
except as containing the excellent school 
which Willie had been attending, resolved to 
try if she could find some small house at Ox- 
ford, where they could all live together. Im 
this, after a little search, she was successful, 
discovering a newly erected edifice, plain and 
unpretentious, which pleased them all, and 
where they hoped to \>e ^et^ Ciotsilwtable. 
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Behold them then established, during the 
Easter vacation, in that venerable home of 
learning, the centre round which entwine 
themselves so many pleasant memories, for 
50 many British hearts, of happy days 
>assed beside the waters of the Isis. 

Lucy soon found employment as instructor 
)f the children in two neighbouring families, 
ind passed her time happily enough. 

Of Henry Mortimer she often thought. 
3he knew he was at an English university,. 
)ut believed it was Cambridge ; indeed, she 
lad proposed Cambridge for Willie, to the 
lurprise of her mother, who, as herself the 
•elict of an Oxonian, regarded Oxford as the 
mly proper place for her son. 

Of Fred she sometimes thought, too, but it 
vas with a feeling of mingled pleasure at 
ler conquest, and regret for his disappoint- 
nent ; for, after all, it is very natural, and 
;uits human nature very well, to pity a man 
or being deprived of oneself, — oneself does 
lot appear less important for the in- 
lulgence of such pity. 

Her thoughts of Henry were different. 
•'red she had liked as a companion, chiefly 
because she had 120 one else to &\\ \i\& ^\^e.^ \ 
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such a substitute she found in Henry, and so 
forgot the absent one. The interest excited 
by Henry's narrow escape ; by his enthusias- 
tic anxiety for his friend's safety ; lastly, his 
opportune arrival to save her own life — all 
fostered the fancy she had conceived for 
him, and she now ]iked to persuade herself 
she really loved him, while, as yet, she had 
found no rival to pit against him. 

Willie Stewart soon picked up a few 
acquaintances among his unattached com- 
peers. With one of them especially, named 
Edward Campion, he became very intimate, 
and as the Stewarts' house was nearer the 
*' upper river," the resort of those who boat 
merely for amusement, than Campion's 
lodgings, the latter often came home with 
Willie, and waited while he dressed to accom- 
pany him to the boats. 

Mrs. Stewart and Lucy thus became 
acquainted with Mr. Campion, and liked 
him. He had no friends in Oxford except a 
few college men, and was accordingly very 
glad to come in to tea now and then, till they 
all got to know each other well. 

Here was what Lucy wanted. She had at 
last got some one ^^iotsi ^\i^ ^o\ild set in 
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opposition to Henry, compare them and 
contrast them, and now prefer the one, and 
now the other. There was but one obstacle 
to this pleasant little programme, the fact 
that she was the only one of .the party who 
knew Henry, and that she had only seen him 
twice, both times in the distance, since she 
came to Oxford, whither he had returned 
some two months before. She had believed, 
as we have seen, that he was a Cambridge 
man, but on seeing him in Oxford she con- 
sulted a college calendar, and found, to her 
surprise, that he was a scholar of Suffolk 
College. Whether he lived in college, how- 
ever, or in lodgings, she did not know ; and 
though she often passed the college gate, and 
once went in with her mother to inspect the 
chapel, she had not, as yet, succeeded in 
meeting him. 

But it is possible to see without being seen. 

On that day, when they visited the chapel, 
Henry was sitting by his fire, in a position 
commanding a view of the chapel door, op- 
posite which he lived ; and happening to 
look up from his book he saw the two ladies 
just entering. 

Their backs were towards him, bwt tVvax^ 
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was something in the figure and carriage of 
one, which made him drop his book and rush 
to the window. 

It was she, he was sure of it. What 
should he do ? For full five minutes he- 
stood wrestling in thought. Then he sat 
down again. Loyalty to Fred had con- 
quered ; or perhaps resentment at being 
deemed disloyal. Him she had refused in- 
deed, but he would show that he had not 
been false. He would bide his time ; prove 
himself faithful first ; reap the reward may- 
hap hereafter. As he came to this decision, 
a lady advanced into the chapel porch; 
another followed — it was Lucy. 

Slowly they walked away, looking, as they 
went, at the windows opposite, his among 
the number. He almost thought they were 
looking at him, and just as he felt he must 
get up and go out to them, they passed 
under an archway and disappeared. 

Henry took up his book again, but he sat 
with the page unturned till the twilight came, 
and the chapel bell broke in upon his reverie 



CHAPTER X. 

It is the month of April, the time when 
Spring, in this our northern clime, is just 
making his presence indisputably felt, 
though not yet freed from apprehension of 
the ice-throned tyrant he has dispossessed. 

The leaves are opening, the birds are 
singing, the rivers have shrunk within their 
proper beds, and all the land is gay. 

Far other is the scene in the Idumaean 
desert, where, beneath the glare of the after- 
noon sunbeams, a little band is wending its 
way along the barren sand. Their swarthy 
faces, their spare forms clad in flowing robes, 
their white head-coverings, the light strong 
steeds that bear them, — all proclaim them of 
the Arab race. 

But among them ride two from other 
lands, one a man of lofty stature, with a 
paler face than any other there, clad in the 
same loose raiment, borne by a steed like 
theirs, but withal a European, for it is 
Frederick 0' Grady. 
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Beside him rides another man we know, 
dark nearly as the Arabs, but a different cast 
of face, Giovanni Eiardi, elder brother of 
Maria Rubattino and Sebastian. Fred had 
taken a fancy to him, and had persuaded him 
to come with him as his servant ; but the 
Corsican blood ever and anon showed itseK 
in strong attacks of home sickness, only dis- 
sipated by a plunge into some strange coun- 
try, where peril and adventure seemed in 
store. 

Side by side, and attended always, as now, 
by Wolf, these two have roamed through 
Southern Italy and Sicily, and part of 
Northern Africa ; and side by side now they 
ride along the desert. 

For about an hour the party journeys on, 
till the evening is at hand ; then the leader 
halts, and pointing to a mountain ridge be- 
fore them, says a few words to Fred. 

Fred wakens from a reverie, — his normal 
state now. He seems pale and worn, and 
there is a restless expression in his face that 
we have not seen there before. He says a 
few words in answer, the cavalcade halts, and 
motioning back Eiardi, who would accom- 
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pany him , he strikes off for the hills that 
have been pointed out. 

They are not high at this place, and he 
soon gains the summit, and sits there mo> 
tionless, as though horse and man were 
tamed to stone, clearly defined against the 
bright blue sky beyond. So long he sits 
that the Arabs advance a few hundred yards 
to a small patch of verdure in the saady 
waste, three palm trees shadowing a well,^ 
and prepare to encamp for the night. 

Meantime let us climb to Fred's side and 
see what he is gazing at. Behold, far down 
beneath our feet, stretching away for miles 
to the right, and further than we can see to 
the left, with lofty cliffs frowning across 
from a distance of seven or eight miles at 
those on which we stand, lies a strange, 
smooth sheet of water. A solitary bird i& 
slowly sailing over it on listless wing, but no 
other living thing meets the eye, all is deso- 
lation, and barren sandy gloom. It is the 
Dead Sea. 

The scene shifts. 

Again we find 0' Grady and his Corsican 
companion, with their faithful four-legged 
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frieod, surrouaded by a strange race, and ii 
a strange land. But it is now further nortl 
and in a colder clime, on a tableland high u 
in the North-western Caucasus. There th 
travellers have dwelt for some weeks amoD 
the Circassians. 

Thej arrived exhausted by a terrib" 
journey through the everlasting snow on tl 
lofty summits ; and, kindly received, warme 
and fed, by a little company of mountai 
dwellers, they have lingered on from day t 
day, at first because the place pleased them i 
their weariness, and of late for another reasoi 

What had charmed the Corsican most i 
this elevated region was the similarity of i1 
history to that of his own mountain lane 
Though in Corsica it was the mountain ridge 
which formed the wild inaccessible parts c 
the landscape, while the valleys betwee 
bloomed with plenty, and teemed with 
hardy population, — and here it was the grea 
upland steppes that were inhabited, while th 
vales that separated them were given over t 
foaming torrents and craggy thickets wher 
no man's foot had trod, — yet both alike wer 
the home of a people that had been fightin 
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ior freedom since the beginning of history, 
and had never yet been wholly conquered ; 
both alike had always had their patriots, who 
loved their own wild country better than 
their lives. 

And this brings us to the second reason 
for our travellers' stay. That part of the 
Caucasus had been for years struggling des- 
perately against the Eussian power. Mile by 
mile the Northern Bear had clambered up 
the heights ; mile by mile the brave inhabit- 
ants had retreated ; or if, worn out by the 
struggle, they had submitted, it was only in 
name, to furnish a tribute seldom exacted 
with rigour, and never paid without. 

But this particular tribe, among whom 
O'Grady and Riardi now found themselves, 
had never been subdued even in name. Fifty 
jears ago some hundreds in number, they 
had now dwindled down to scarcely forty 
^ble-bodied men; — beside a few white- 
bearded sires, who, if they could do little else, 
^t least stirred up the younger men to 
emulate the heroism of their fathers, and to 
determine, if their land must go, to lose life 
with it. 
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The general basis of society among the- 
Circassians is not that of the family or tribe, 
dwelling together under a patriarch or chief; 
but a number of individuals dwelling apart, 
and having little everyday intercommunica- 
tion, form a sort of corporate body, with re- 
ligious rites and regulations in common, but 
recognising no common head. 

This local disunion, and want of subor- 
dination to one authority among neighbours, 
are the chief elements of weakness in this 
otherwise strong people, and have stood the 
Russians in good stead, since their first 
aggressive movement. The particular body, 
however, among whom Fred and Riardi found 
themselves, as being all that remained of the 
inhabitants of an entire district, were formed 
perforce into a kind of tribe, which chose two 
governors yearly ; while the love for inde- 
pendent action among its members was not 
altogether unsuited to the kind of guerrilla 
warfare they indulged in. 

The Russians had for some months been 
quiet, indeed they had not resumed the 
offensive that year as yet, since the departure 
of winter had rendered strategic movements 
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possible ; but sure information had lately 
been received of an attack which might now 
take place at any time, the garrisons below 
having been much strengthened. 

Our travellers felt impelled by various 
considerations to remain and take part in the 
defence ; gratitude for the kind treatment 
they had received, and sympathy fot* their 
gallant hosts, were supplemented in both by a 
craving for excitement and action, and in 
Fred by a deadly grudge against the Russians 
for the loss of his only brother. 

Wounded to the death before Sebastopol, 
Richard 0' Grady had returned home only to 
die; and one cause that had originally 
aroused Fred's affection for Henry Mortimer 
was the arrival in Ireland of the latter, for a 
new brother, as it were, while yet he was 
grieving for the dearer one he had lost. And 
now, as from the mountain side he looked 
down on the tall Cossacks scouring the 
country below on their little horses, osten- 
sibly in search of game, he could not but 
think of the graad, young form, taller and 
stronger, albeit youu'jer, even than himself, 
that lay mouldering into dust in the old 
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churchyard at home ; and his heart throbbed 
with wild desire for the first overt act on the 
part of the Russian commander, which would 
allow him to aid his brave entertainers in 
taking vengeance on their common foe. 

He had not long to wait, but the wished- 
for opening of hostilities came in an unlooked- 
for manner. 

It chanced that nearly six weeks before, 
about twenty of the tribe, tired of inaction, 
had descended to assist some countrymen 
who dwelt further down, and had come to 
blows with the Russians. It chanced too 
that half their number were taken prisoners, 
and marched away in triumph. But it is 
not so easy to keep a Circassian in captivity, 
even though his guards be Cossacks. 

Two nights after their capture the 
prisoners made their escape, and, with the 
loss of one of their number, reached their 
mountain home in safety. Their guns, how- 
ever, they were forced to leave behind; a 
serious loss, and one to be made up if pos- 
sible. 

Before they were a whole day back with 
their people a further disaster occurred; — 
a large quantity of powder accidentally ex- 
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ploded, doing no bodily harm to any one in- 
deed, but leaving them with far too little to 
supply their wants through a long campaign. 
There was nothing for it but to endeavour to 
procure a fresh supply of both guns and 
powder from some of the Turkish merchants 
who were constantly bringing these and other 
goods across the Black Sea, in the hope of 
being able to elude the Russian Kreposts, and 
their attendant Cossacks. 

They had discovered a small vessel return- 
ing empty to Constantinople, and the master 
had promised to procure them the required 
stores, and come back as soon as possible : 
but weeks had since gone by, and the 
watchers on the coast had not yet caught 
sight of the looked-for bark, till now, just as 
an attack was daily expected, news was 
brought up that the Turks had landed 
safely, pulling their ship up on shore and 
covering it with branches and grass, to con- 
ceal it from unfriendly eyes. 

It was at once resolved to send down ten 
men to secure a good supply of arms and 
ammunition, and Fred and Riardi volunteered 
to form two of the ten. 

The Circassians tried to dissuade them^ 
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tboogh an willing to disclose their chief reason 
for objecting to them as assistants,-* a dread 
lest they shonld prove unequal to the duties 
of the expedition, requiring as it did for 
success great activity, strength, watchfulness, 
and knowledge of the country. However, 
the proffered aid was at last accepted, and 
on the first stormy night the band set out, 
and wound its way along through the prim- 
eval forest, northward and westward, towards 
the sea. 

From plateau to plateau they descended ; 
now in the woods, now on the open plain, till 
morning broke and showed them the sea 
below them, shining as it did to the Ten 
Thousand long ago. A signal displayed for 
an hour from an elevated peak brought up 
their comrades who had sent the tidings, and 
they all proceeded slowly and cautiously to- 
wards the coast, which they reached at mid- 
day. 

Here, in the shadow of the forest, the 
Turkish captain met them, bringing the bad 
news that Cossacks had been hunting about 
already, early as it was, apparently suspecting 
something. They agreed to meet at nightfall 
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to unload the vessel, and then separated for 
concealment during the remainder of the day. 

Night found beside the waves the Turkish 
sailors, seven in number ; the eight Circas- 
sians with their two European companions ; 
and a third party of five men, come from 
another part of the country on a like errand. 

They kept a careful watch, but ere one of 
the two-legged sentries had heard anything 
to cause alarm, a low growl from Wolf told 
them of the approach of foes, and in another 
minute they were surrounded by about thirty 
Cossacks, who wheeled and twisted about on 
their nimble little steeds, and brandished 
their long lances, yelling like demons. 

It was one thing to fire at them, quite 
another to hit them, only half seen in the 
gloom of night ; and before a man of them 
had fallen three Circassians were lying dead. 
The comrades of the fallen men, as the 
danger grew greater, recovered from the first 
shock of surprise, and, while using their guns 
with more effect, began also to exhibit the 
deadly powers of their long sabres. 

It was a terrible skirmish, and Fred was 
not idle. Armed with a Circassian sabre» 
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and a revolver, a weapon hitherto unknown 
in that country, he broke down all before 
him, and had as yet escaped without a scratch 
when Kiardi, who had followed his master 
closely, was borne suddenly to the earth by 
a Cossack's lance. Another moment and the 
hand that held it lay on the ground, and 
Fred, unmindful of the dangers round, knelt 
beside his faithful follower to examine his 
wound. 

Alas ! the steel had done its work too welL 
Eight in through his chest it had gone, and 
out beside the backbone. 

" Good-bye, my master ; good-bye. Wolf; 
good-bye, my Corsica," and he was gone. 

Fred got up quickly. A Cossack rushed 
at him. A strong parry, and the lance flew 
past his shoulder ; and as the savage wheeled 
his active steed for a fresh attack Fred's blade 
clove his head to the collar. 

Two more attacked him then, side by side. 
One he seized with his left hand and tore 
from the saddle; the other pierced him 
through the cap, and rode into him, and the 
three, with the two horses, came all together 
to the ground. 
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A kick from his own charger broke one 
Cossack's jaw ; and the other, as he drew a 
dagger, felt Wolf's teeth in his throat, 
holding their grip till Fred's sword-point 
relieved them. 

Meantime the Turks and Circassians had 
fought hard and well, and the Cossacks, 
leaving more than half their number behind 
them, galloped from the field. 

There was no time to lose; they had, 
doubtless, reinforcements in the neighbour- 
hood. A few men looked after the wounded; 
the remainder, with the Turkish sailors, 
dragged down the little vessel to the sea 
and launched her, the arms and powder 
having been already taken out. 

At this juncture a sudden impulse seized 
on Fred. Only the day before he had been 
thinking what a pleasant country this would 
be to live in always. Now his one European 
companion lay dead beside him, — his last 
word had been the name of his country. 
Fred, too, felt a touch of longing to see his 
country once more ; he had done enough to 
show the Circassians that he was not un- 
grateful ; he had satisfied, for the time at 
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least, his grudge against the Russians ; all 
around were murmuring praise of his 
prowess ; he would embark in this Turkish 
vessel, and stand in Europe once again. 

He would take the body of his faithful 
retainer with him ; get it embalmed in 
the Turkish port they first came to, and after- 
wards have it transported back to Corsica, 
for he himself shrank from the thought of 
returning there again. 

He with difficulty persuaded the Circassians 
to let him go, and promised to send them, as 
soon as possible, some firearms of a class 
superior to the very primitive weapons they 
possessed. Then, with adieus and kind 
messages, and wishes for their continued 
success, he embarked on the Turkish vessel 
with Wolf and dead Riardi, promising that, 
if he could, he would visit them again some 
day. 



CHAPTER XL 

Fob two days Henry Mortimer held to his 
resolve not to seek for any information what- 
ever about Lucy Stewart's place of residence 
or present occupation. He had taken for 
granted that she was not permanently settled 
in Oxford, but had merely come to stay for 
a time with friends, perhaps only for the day, 
to see the beauties of the city. That she 
was actually living with her family within 
ten minutes* drive of his college never 
•occurred to him for a moment. 

He was now returning, rather tired, from a 
long solitary walk. He suffered from a sensa- 
tion of loneliness, and a feeling that it would 
be a great relief if he could confide his 
sorrows to some trusty friend. He was, 
besides, decidedly hungry ; and so disposed 
in mind and body he went to dinner. 

Then was beheld that edifying spectacle ; — 
an assembly of about a hundred boys, lads, 
and young men, among whom it would have 
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been possible to put a complete stop to all 
social intercourse by simply requesting every 
pair who were now conversing to sit apart,- 
and placing between them some easily found 
third person, selected from those to whom,^ 
though meeting them daily at lectures or 
otherwise for perhaps a couple of years, they 
had yet never been formally introduced. 

Henry, when he had somewhat satisfied 
his hunger, felt a strong desire to talk ; but 
with the man on his right, who belonged to 
his own college, he had never exchanged bows 
or visits, and his neighbour on the left was a 
stranger, the guest of a friend who sat 
beyond. 

He at last resolved to open a conversa- 
tion with the stranger, especially as he ob- 
served the latter's host attending more to the 
wants of his own appetite than to his guest's 
entertainment. Accordingly he began, and 
was speedily rewarded for his probably un- 
precedented conduct. He found his neigh- 
bour was an unattached man, and they 
proceeded to speak of the University Volun- 
teer Corps, of which the stranger was a 
member. 
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" And have you many good shots among 
your unattached men ? " asks Henry. 

" Oh, yes. Some very fair shots indeed, 
among the old hands. Some of the younger 
men promise well, too. There is a fellow 
named Stewart, who has only lately joined, 
and who ought to turn out a shining light.'* 

" Stewart ? " asked Henry ; whose heart 
had given a jump at this sufficiently common 
name. 

" Yes ; do you know him ? " 

" Why DO ; not, that is to say — I mean I 
know some people called Stewart.'* 

" Ah, yes ; so do I," said the other, look- 
ing with some curiosity at Henry, who had 
become a little red ; " but not, unfortunately, 
this family, except the fellow I mentioned. 
Campion, another of our men, who knows 
them all well, is quite enamoured of Miss 
Stewart. I have only seen her once myself, 
but that once was quite enough to make me 
wish to know her better. I believe she was 
abroad till quite lately, and came home in 
consequence of some love affair. Campion 
can't quite make out the true story. But 
what is the matter ? You look unwell." 
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And in truth Henry had now grown quite 
as pale as he had been red a minute before. 
At this moment, however, to his great relief, 
the grace was pronounced, and they streamed 
out into the quadrangle. 

Green, the man who had invited the 
stranger to dinner, and who was himself an 
acquaintance of Henry's, now joined them. 

" Why," said he, " you two are like dd 
friends already. Delighted to see you have 
each such good taste. Come along and have 
some coffee." 

Henry would fain have refused, but the' 
desire to know more of Lucy's present move- 
ments was too strong. 

" I heard you," proceeded Green„ as he put 
his kettle on the fire, " discussing the charms 
ot some Oxford fair one. Won't you tell 
me something about her ? " 

"Oh, it was only an old flame of your 
friend's," answered Blake, the unattached 
man ; " who has suddenly turned up here. 
She lives at 12, Serpentine Avenue." 

Full many a shaf t, at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant. 

Blake had not the wildest idea of the 
irath of what he \Taa sayings and was con- 
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siderably astonished when Henry turned on 
him sharply and demanded how he came to 
know anything about it. 

" Why," he replied, " my dear fellow, I 
was making fun. Of course, if I had known 
that there was any foundation for such a 
story, I would not have said a word on the 
subject.'* 

Henry had now the satisfaction of feeling 
that he had needlessly betrayed himself by 
his inconsiderate haste. 

" Well," said he, determined to put a bold 
face on it ; " the truth is, I met this young 
lady some months ago at Cannes ; in fact, I 
knew her very well — in fact *' — 

" In fact, you fell in love with her," broke 
in Green, observing Henry's confusion ; ** and, 
by all accounts, you are a deuced lucky fellow, 
if, that is, this is the Miss Stewart that 
Campion showed us the other day." 

" The same," replied Blake. 

" Well, have a pipe, and tell us all about 
her," proceeded Grreen, pouring out the 
coffee ; " that is, of course, if you have no 
objection. She is not an acquaintance to be 
ashamed of," he artfully continued. 

" Far from it, indeed," said Elenry indigo 
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nantly ; then, blushing at his own warmth, 
he went on to give a slight outline of our 
story, so far as it related to himself and Lucy, 
but saying as little as need be of Fred. 

"How jolly for you," commented his 
auditors. " And you did not know she was 
living in Oxford ! '* 

" Of course you will call to-morrow ? " 
added Green. " And I say, old boy, wouldn't 
you be the better of some one with you ? 
Just to pick you up if you faint, or anything 
of that kind, you know." 

"Why, the fact is, I don't think I shall 
call at all," said Henry slowly. 

"Not call at all?" exclaimed both the 
others. " Are you mad ? " 

" No, I think I had better not." 

" But why ? if I may ask." 

" Oh, because " — here he broke off. He 
had touched as lightly as he could on his 
rivalry for Fred and their old friendship ; 
and had said nothing at all of their quarrel. 
" I am afraid I must go now," he continued, 
rising from his seat. 

" Oh, nonsense, man," said Green, whose 
curiosity was getting the better of him. " Sit 
down for a while longer." 
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But Henry was not to be moved. He had 
T:)een treading on dangerous ground, and was 
isorry now that he had done so, and he pre- 
ferred to come away while he could. 12, 
Serpentine Avenue. He did not even know 
where this avenue was. He looked at his 
watch ; it was only half-past seven. 

Another five minutes found him passing 
the porter's lodge on his way out. He had 
consulted a map of the city, and discovered 
that Serpentine Avenue — ^look not for it, 
reader, or thou wilt look in vain — ^ran off a 
street which ran off another street which he 
knew, and now he started at his best pace. 

Suddenly he asked himself the simple 
<juestion, what was he going to do? He 
<jould not call at such an hour, and besides, 
he had declared he would not call at all. 

But — and here his friends' astonished 
•question recurred to him — why not ? What 
reason was there for staying away ? 

The same voice he had appeared to hear 
fo often seemed once more to ring in his 
ears: — 

"Faithless, faithless; I trusted her with 
you." 

" Yes, and then abused me, not because I 
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was faithless," Henry fiercely answered to- 
the thought, "but because she refused you. 
Why should I torture myself any longer ? 
If she loved you indeed, — ^but she refused 
you. You deserve no more from me. I 
have already done more for you than most 
people would do." 

At this moment a small boy, carrying a 
parcel, asked could Henry tell him the way 
to 12, Serpentine Havenue. 

" 12, Serpentine Avenue ? '* repeated 
Henry, " why that's the very" — 

Here he checked himself, and said he did 
not quite know. What did the boy want to 
go there for ? 

Oh, he had something to leave there ; and 
he displayed a bandbox. 

And this contained a hat, doubtless, or 
bonnet, to be worn on that proud head he so 
adored ! Intoxicating thought ! Could he 
not have a peep at it ? 

He cast hungry eyes on the box, till the boy 
gathered it under his arm, in evident alarm 
lest violent hands should be laid on it. 

" Look ! look ! " exclaimed Henry, " you 
are crushing it ! " 
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And as lie spoke he snatched it from the 
hearer, and carefully smoothed out a minute 
dinge. 

Fortunately the street was almost empty, 
and they were at some little distance from a 
lamp. The boy was plainly uncomfortable, 
and began to look around for assistance, while 
jetf like a prudent youngster, abstaining 
from all unnecessary noise. 

At last it dawned on Henry that he must 
look rather like a fool. He could not let the 
boy know he had been on his way to No. 12 
by going with him, and on the other hand he 
could not tell him the way till he had dis- 
covered it himself. He would take a middle 
course. 

" Why," he said, " my boy, I happen," 
consulting his watch, ** to have nothing par- 
ticular to do " — " Wish I was like you," in- 
terrupted the youth — " so I will try and find 
this house for you — entirely because I have 
nothing else to do, you know." 

" Oh yes, of course," responded the boy,, 
who now, with the prospect of reaching his 
destination in safety before him, rapidly 
became talkative. ** Yes, of course you don't 

p 
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know the ladies at all ; oh no, of course not, 
of course." 

Here he winked, and, as he saw Henry re- 
garding him by the light of a lamp they were 
passing, put his finger to his nose in an im- 
pressive manner. 

" Come guv'nor," he added entreatingly, 
*' don't be 'ard on a poor body like me. Fm 
a horphan as never 'ad no father nor mother, 
and I'm fairly murdered with work at Jones 
and Robinson's. If you'd like a 'onest mes- 
senger to carry letters to 12, Serpentine 
Havenue, I'll be always hat your service. 
May be you live in lodgings too, and would 
like a clean boy. If so, I'll sell hout to-mor- 
row and come to you." 

Henry thanked the voluble youngster, but 
declined his offer. They were now in the 
long-sought " Havenue." Number eight, 
ten, twelve. 

" Here's the house, my boy," said Henry, 
with loudly beating heart. 

That, then, was where she lived ! 

" And wot name is I to say sir?" inquired 
the boy with a grin. 

" What name ? " repeated Henry. 
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" Yes, who is I to say 'elped me to cany 
the bandy-box ? Of course I must say some- 
one." 

" Not for your life," exclaimed Henry. 

** Oh no, not at all," grinned the youth. 
^* Well, then, you must give me something to 
dold mj tongue," and suiting the action to 
the word he grasped that member in a pair 
y( very dirty fingers. ** Let me see. A 
middle-' eighted gentleman, rather fair, little 
whiskers and littler moustache " — 

" Stop ! stop I " interrupted Henry, cer* 
tain that he should be recognised, and not re- 
jecting that the description just given would 
include about two-thirds of the young men 
in Oxford. " Take this, and hold your 
tongue," and he put his hand into his 
pocket. 

Confusion ! He had forgotten his purse, 
and had nothing in his pocket but a single 
penny, which he offered to the boy, to that 
individual's no small disgust. 

" Well, I can do no more for you," he said, 
" unless you like to call at my rooms, Mr. 
Mortimer's, of Suffolk, to-morrow," and he 
walked away. 
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An uneasy feeling took possession of him 
SB he reflected that he had told the boy his 
name after all. But he would not dare to re- 
peat it ? " No, of course not, of course." 

Eleven o'clock next morning found the 
messenger of the preceding evening at Henry s 
door, armed with a bandbox and two parcels, 
which he was supposed to be delivering to 
their respective purchasers. 

Henry was anxious to discover, if possible, 
whether the urchin had really mentioned his 
name or not the evening before, but at the 
same time did not wish his anxiety to appear. 
As a preliminary he asked his visitor Ms 
name. 

** Name? ** said the boy. "I'm really not 
sure. Jones and Robinson they says my 
name's Thomas Brown; that a respectable 
*ouse must *ave respectable messengers, and 
respectable messengers must 'ave name ditto. 
For myself I believe it's Peter MacSome- 
thing, my dad being an Irishman or Scotch- 
man or something, if hever I 'ad one that is,'* 
he added reflectively. " But one name there's 
no mistake habout anyhow, and that's Mr. 
'Enry Mortimer's." 
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"And pray how do you know that my 
name is * 'Enry/ as 'you call it. I only told 
you my surname." 

" 'Ow do I know is it ? I just mentioned 
to the young lady, for she answered the door 
'erself, — I suppose the domestic was hout, — 
I just mentioned to 'er, I say, as *ow a Mr. 
Mortimer had shown me the way to the 'ouse, 
and * Who ?' says she, ' Wen?' * Was he 'ere? ' 
and before I could hanswer any of her three 
several questions she turned away and popped 
'er 'ead in hat a door, and says she, * Mamma, 
who do 'e think *as been *ere ? 'Bnry Mor- 
timer's been 'ere,' says she, and then she 
turns hand asks me the three several ques- 
tions hover again. So I told her all the 
haflFair, and she said I was a good boy, 
has if I didn't know that before, and gave 
me-r-gaveme — some bread and jam." 

" Well, here's some more bread and jam," 
said Henry, giving him half-a-crown ; " and 
now away with you, and never say a word to 
mortaDl man about this business. You're a 
sharp lad I see, and if I can ever be of any 
use to you I will." 

Thomas Brown, alias Peter MacSomething^ 



d 
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then departed ; and left Henry to ruminate 
over the news he had received. 

He was at first puzzled to recall of whom 
it was that the boy so strongly reminded 
him, but after some thinking he remembered 
the face of the man whom he had noticed at 
Monaco, and whose attack on Lucy Stewart 
had been afterwards checked by himself and 
Wolf. All things conspired to bring back 
his thoughts to Lucy. And so she had 
seemed quite anxious to know all about his 
visit; quite excited at the thought of seeing 
him. Doubtless she had not been aware of 
his being at Oxford at all. And he, on the 
other hand, had known where she was, and 
coldly determined not to go near her. 

True he had a reason. But what was it 
at best? Superfluous loyalty to an un- 
worthy friend. Bah ! he would be a fool no 
longer ; he would go visit her next day ; and 
till night he found abundant occupation in 
picturing to himself the reception he would 
meet. 

' Bed-time came, and he retired to rest : 
sleep came, but found no place in that ex- 
pited brain, where eager fancies chased each 
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other to and fro. For hours he lay awake^ 
but at last human weakness triumphed, and 
he found himself in the land of dreams. 

A strange and ghostly land it was, tenanted 
by many an unknown form ; but amid them 
one was ever foremost, one he knew toa 
well, the form of Fred 0' Grady. 

Now they were rambling together across 
the Irish meadows ; skimming over the waters 
of the Shannon; or tramping stoutly through 
the heather on the neighbouring mountains. 

Then the scene shifted. The Shannon be- 
came the Mediterranean, the heather the 
railway lines, the grouse put on men's faces,, 
and the noonday became dusk, — but Fred 
O'Grady still was near. 

He heard the roaring of waters ; then it 
changed to the hiss of steam ; and he lay 
once more on that dark French railroad, with 
the engine rushing on. 

He thought he was fastened with chains ; 
a long chain wound round all his limbs, and 
secured by a single padlock, that hung just 
over his heart ; and before him, holding in 
his hand the key, stood Fred O'Grady still, 
and listened, as he prayed to him for liberty, 
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with a cold, hard smile, a smile very different 
from what usually dwelt upon those features. 

And now he speaks. 

"What?" he says, "you pray tome for 
liberty. For liberty for your body, for life. 
And yet it is you who have made both life 
and liberty things of no value to me. I told 
you of my love ; you whom I thought I 
could trust as myself. I was carried away 
captive, but I was not unhappy, for I be- 
lieved she was safe with you. And when I 
came back I found you had betrayed me; 
that you had wooed and won her for your- 
self; that she loved not me but you. I had 
told you how I had been working, — foolishly, 
uunaturally it was, as I see now ; trying to 
rouse love in her, but speaking no plain 
words to her till I should see, forsooth, the 
love aroused. And you took advantage of 
my folly, — my double folly, first in working 
in such fashion, secondly, in telling you I 
had so done. But I know you will repent it 
yet ; something tells me she will sigh for 
another before she dies, and you will know 
what it is to feel the loss of a heart once 
yours, now yours no more." 
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Then the dreamer looked up, and saw the 
train almost upon him; when suddenly his 
bonds were loosed, and he was lifted gently 
and quickly to one side ; and he saw a face 
looking down upon him, as once long ago 
when consciousuess came back to him after 
his fall from the rock in Ireland, — a noble 
face, very different from the one he had lately 
seen ; now with its own sweet smile, and its 
own happy expression. 

Henry awoke with a start, as the college 
•clock struck two. He had been asleep about 
half an hour, and in that half-hour had lived 
a lifetime. He lay awake now, and thought : 
the dream so lately passed had all the reality 
of actual occurrences, and he considered the 
subject calmly. 

Firstly, Fred was quite unjust. He had 
not made love to Lucy. He had refrained 
from doing so with all his might, and cruel 
work it had been. That was " the unkindest 
cut of all " — that he should be reproached with 
having done what he had not done, though it 
had been so very hard to keep from doing. 

But at least the phantom accuser had 
firmly believed in the truth of the charge he 
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brought. Had Fred done so? Of course he 
had ; what else could have made him, the 
soul of equity, behave as he had done ? A.iid 
had he grounds for such a belief? "Yes," an- 
swered the accuser, ** I had. She refused me 
without hope. You blushed and grew pale 
at her name, and then to crown all, confessed 
your love for her. And yet you declared you 
had never let her know of your affection, 
affection which you acknowledged you had felt 
all the while you were receiving my confidence 
and encouraging me in my passion." 

Before Henry Mortimer fell asleep again^ 
he had formed a resolve, not merely renewed 
an old one, but formed it in a stronger and 
more binding shape. Something whispered 
to Fred that she should yet sigh for another. 
For him, forsooth, the rejected one ! Well, 
she should not sisfh in vain. His friend, 
whom he had served so loyally, had called 
him a traitor ; he should recant that unjust 
epithet before he died. 

Henry had thought his love stronger than 
all else ; that in triumphing over his affection 
for his friend, so far as it had done so, it had 
triumphed altogether. But now he felt that 
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there was something stronger still, — his 
honour. 

He had been charged with breaking a 
trust when he had not broken it, and he 
would prove yet that he had kept it safe. 

And yet there was a touch, and that a 
strong one, of the old affection in this new 
resolve. For anyone else, to clear himself 
in the sight of anyone else, he would not 
have sacrificed so much ; but he could not bear 
to leave it in the power of him whose good 
opinion he held so high to point to one single 
fact in proof of the guilt he believed in. 

Henry determined now not only never to 
renew his acquaintance with Miss Stewart, 
but to positively chase her from his memory. 
He could not leave Oxford, indeed, nor make 
her leave it; but he could find something to 
do which would allow no timie for thoughts 
of her; something that would claim all his 
memory and attention through all his waking 
moments. He would discover some scholar- 
ship, some prize much competed for, and h& 
would work for it as never man had worked 
before, he would win it, though he lost her. 

And having so resolved he fell asleep again. 



CHAPTBE XII. 

Me. Mortimer felt very lonely for the first 
few weeks after Henry's departure, but 
gradually became reconciled to his lot, and 
began to look about for some fresh pursuits 
to wile away the time. 

As he was one day walking along a road 
in the outskirts of Cannes, to which he had 
now returned, he came on an Italian, who 
had arranged on a wall before him a stock of 
old coins, interspersed with a few other 
curiosities. 

Mr. Mortimer stopped to inspect them, but 
found considerable difficulty in understand- 
ing the salesman, who spoke a highly original 
compound of French and Italian. Indeed 
there was no capacity in which Henry was 
more missed by his uncle than in that of 
interpreter, whenever he left the beaten 
track of hotel and shop life; for all Mr. 
Mortimer's endeavours to master the language 
of the country had, as yet, been almost 
complete failures. 
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He was now closely inspecting a curious 
old coin, about which the vendor was pour- 
ing forth some incomprehensible information, 
when a tattered and cadaverous individual, 
who had lounged up from an adjacent corner, 
began an interpretation in quite intelligible 
BngUsh. 

Mr. Mortimer quickly forgot the coin for 
this new curiosity, whom he interrogated as 
to how he, an English-speaking man, came 
to be thus reduced to beggary in the south 
of France. 

Adolf Despard, as he declared his name to 
be, said he had been originally a French 
sailor ; had then become servant to a Baglish 
sea captain ; had lived in England at different 
times, and had lost his situation on some 
false charge. He then proceeded to detail 
his subsequent history, which more than once 
smacked strongly of the marvellous ; but as 
it promised to be rather loag, Mr. Mortimer, 
overjoyed at the prospect of any agreeable 
occupation which would servre to pass the 
time, ordered him to come up to his hotel in 
the morning, and departed. 

The truth was, it had struck him that it 
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would not be a bad plan to engage this 
fellow, make him wash and dress himself a 
little better, and keep him as a sort of courier 
and general servant. Next morning, accord- 
ingly, he proposed his scheme, which was 
thankfully embraced by the Frenchman, who, 
when suitably attired, presented a very 
different appearance from what he had done 
previously. 

A few days afterwards found Mr. Mortimer 
and his new dependant in a shop where, in 
spite of the exterior notice of " English 
spoken," the speaker of English had, as 
usual, just gone out. The master of the 
shop was a rotund and cheerful little 
Frenchman, and his discourse voluble in 
the extreme. 

Adolf, however, seemed for the first time 
disposed to shirk his duties as interpreter ; 
turning his back on the interior of the shop, 
and intently regarding the passers-by through 
the window. Mr. Mortimer, in some sur- 
prise, insisted on his wheeling round, and was 
still more surprised to notice that it was with 
a countenance exhibiting tokens at once of 
anger and apprehension that he at last faced 
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the shopkeeper ; — while the latter^ on looking 
up, seemed suddenly struck with some re- 
semblance in Adolf s face, and stared intently 
at him for some moments. He then went on 
with the exhibition of his goods, as though 
thinking he had been mistaken, and Mr. 
Mortimer soon finished his business, and, 
followed by his retainer, left the shop. 

About a week afterwards, and when he 
had now begun to conceive a high opinion 
of the intelligence and general utility of M. 
Despard, Mr. Mortimer happened to come in 
one evening rather out of temper, having 
lost his way and got wet, an infliction he 
especially dreaded. 

He ^was informed that a person had been 
waiting for some time to see him, and, hoping 
it was Hardy, whom he had not seen for 

several days, he entered the room where he 

was, and discovered a French douanier in 

uniform. 

The officer advanced, bowing and smiling, 

and, with many apologies, began something 

about Adolf Despard. 

It now struck Mr. Mortimer that it would 

be as well to have the aid of this Yerv 
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individual if he was to understand what his 
visitor was saying, and he accordingly, 
repeating the name, moved towards the bell^ 
The douanier, with clasped hands, threw 
himself in the way, and seemed to beseech 
him not to ring. Mr. Mortimer was asto- 
nished, and impatiently endeavoured to push 
him aside. The douanier got excited, and 
poured forth a flood of French, but stood his 
ground. 

This show of resistance roused the British 
lion in Mr. Mortimer, and the two were 
apparently about to engage in a personal 
encounter when a waiter entered with wide- 
open eyes. Him the Frenchman forthwith 
addressed, while Mr. Mortimer sank into a 
chair, and was not a little surprised when the 
waiter, having listened for some time to the 
officer, informed him that the object of 
the latter's visit was to warn him against the 
person they had just been speaking of, who 
was well known to the douaniers of old, and 
had only the day before been detected in some 
questionable dealings with a shopkeeper of 
the place. 

His plan was, it seemed, to smuggle 
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articles of various kinds across the Franco- 
Italian frontier, in both directions, escaping 
the guardians of the bridges by various 
artifices ; and he was altogether a very un- 
certain character. The police did not mean to 
arrest him till they had some surer ground to 
go upon, but thought it right to warn the 
Monsieur of the sort of person he was keep- 
ing about him, while asking him to preserve 
a strict silence on the subject. This Mr. 
Mortimer promised, and the officer then took 
his leave. 

It was not till he had gone that Adolf's 
discomposure in the shop some days before 
occurred to his master, and suggested that 
perhaps this was one of the shopkeepers with 
whom he was associated in his smuggling 
transactions. He determined accordingly to 
report the matter next day, but the difficulty 
of doing so without Adolf's aid, which was,, 
of course, out of the question, rendered him 
charitable, and the whole affair soon passed 
from his mind. 

Mr. Mortimer had in his commercial days^ 
learnt to be careful of money, — so far, at least,. 
as to avoid anything at all approaching; 
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waste, for with stinginess or avarice he could 
not be charged. One consequence of this 
economical turn was the dislike he always 
felt to being left with nothing but gold or 
large silver coins in his purse. On such 
occasions he used to say numerous appli- 
cants for francs were sure to appear, and if 
he had only francs, for coppers. 

Finding, therefore, one morning, that the 
contents of his purse consisted of sundry 
napoleons and sous, he took out two of the 
former, wrapped them carefully in a piece of 
paper, and, calling in Adolf, bade him go out 
and get them changed, one into five franc 
pieces, the other into smaller coins. 

Adolf took the money, but contrived to 
stumble before reaching the door, and come 
down full length on the carpet, making his 
nose bleed, and dropping, as he affirmed, the 
coins. About the loss of these he made a 
great noise, and hunted for them vigorously, 
seeming so distressed, indeed, and so regard- 
less of his wounded member, that his master 
felt constrained to say they were sure to turn 
up, and despatch him to seek the assistance 
of cold water. 
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He soon returned, and searched the whole 
floor, and every hole and corner, with great 
apparent anxiety, but without success ; and, 
on hearing that a waiter had been in the 
room during his absence, smiled a significant 
smile, and answered his master's assurances 
that the waiter could have taken up nothing 
unperceived by lauding the light-handedness 
of his countrymen. The two napoleons, 
whatever had become of them, were seen no 
more ; Mr. Mortimer being so much the 
poorer, and somebody else so much the 
richer. 

Mr. Mortimer now began to find ground 
for considerable amazement in the curious 
changes of disposition, as they seemed, 
almost daily exhibited by Adolf. 

At one time he would be as brisk and 
lively at his work as possible, but very grave 
and silent all the while. Next day he would 
add to his lightness of motion apparently 
corresponding lightness of heart, and act the 
part of jester as well as general attendant. 
Next morning would find him lively still in 
mind, but seemingly palsied in body ; content 
so long as he could sit quiet and laugh, 
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whether there was anything to laugh at or 
Bot being matter of indifference, but going 
about any necessary work with evident 
reluctance, and without fail doing it in the 
worst possible way. Then he would lose all 
cheerfulness, both of body and mind, some- 
times,— the only phase of his changes which 
his easy-going master much objected to — 
becoming surly of tongue, and savage of 
face ; and yet another time, — " last scene of 
all," — dissolving in tears at a word, and 
sitting wrapped in thought, apparently -on 
old unpleasant themes. 

In this last mood Mr. Moirtimer found him 
one wet afternoon, when he had himself 
nothing to do, having exhausted the papers, 
a task in which the other inmates of the 
hotel were still engaged. He accordingly 
determined to interrogate the mourner on the 
cause of his grief, and having overcome 
some reticence, persuaded him to disclose his 
troubles. 

Adolf declared he was thinking of his little 
son. His master was surprised, not knowing 
he had ever been married, as he had not 
mentioned the fact before when giving a 
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sketch of his life; but still more so when the 
Frenchman, abandoning all restraint as to 
either tears or words, poured forth the story 
of his sorrow. 

It seemed that during his first residence in 
England he had become acquainted with au 
English girl, a labourer's daughter, who 
lived near his master's. Adolf asked his 
master's consent to marry her, but he, for 
some reasons best known to himself, refused. 
Adolf was not much in love with her, and so 
did not greatly care ; but she persuaded him to 
wed her in secret, and on his return next 
year presented him with a son. This son 
Adolf grew very fond of, more so, he 
declared, than he had ever been of any 
human being ; but the fonder he grew of hisr 
son the more he came to dislike, and even- 
tually to hate his wife, who treated him, he 
declared, very badly indeed. He was not 
sorry, so far as she was concerned, to leave 
England again with his master ; but| much as 
he would have liked to take his son with him 
he could not, for his wife decamped the night 
before he started, carrying off the child, for 
which, Adolf declared, he hated her more 
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than for anything else. He had had one* 
letter from her some years afterwards, — how 
she had discovered his address he could not 
tell, — ^but he had never seen her since. The 
letter began by saying that their son was 
well, and growing like his father, but then 
went on, Adolf said, to abuse him, so he had: 
destroyed it. He had never heard a word 
about wife or child since. This, he said, was 
the cause of his sorrow, the thought how his 
son was growing up in a strange land, not 
knowing his father, and unknown to him. 

Mr. Mortimer tried to comfort his servant, 
but with small effect, till he proposed that 
Adolf should return to England with him in* 
a month or so, and hunt for his wife in the 
neighbourhood of Exeter, from which city,. 
he said, the letter was dated. 

This proposal had a wonderfully reviving 
influence, though it did not seem, withal,, 
quite to recommend itself to Adolf, who- 
forthwith brought forward divers objections,, 
but wound up by growing quite cheerful, and 
starting another subject. 

Not long after this Mr. Mortimer was one 
morning sitting in an arm-chair, listening to 
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the conversation of some acquaintances, and 
occasionally putting in a word. He was 
toying with a five-franc piece, which he held 
in his fingers, scratching on it with a pin. 
Suddenly he found that he had made what 
would pass for a shamrock on the silver, and 
he accordingly scratched another, — two little 
shamrock heads, and two stalks crossed. He 
then put the coin into his pocket and went out. 

That evening he looked for his five-franc 
piece to show it to a Danish lady, to whom 
he had been describing the shamrock, and 
the celebration of St. Patrick's Day in 
Ireland. He looked and looked; searched 
his pockets, searched his purse closely, in- 
spected every coin in his possession, but all 
in vain. And yet he had not lost any money ; 
he had exactly the same amount as in the 
morning, having spent none that day. 

Next morning he looked again, but with 
like success. In the afternoon, attended by 
Adolf, he went to buy some cigars ; a special 
brand which he had discovered in one par- 
ticular shop, and which he highly approved 
of, though Henry did not agree with him on 
the subject. 
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Among other coins he tendered in payment 
a two-firanc piece. The shopkeeper closely 
inspected it, and returned it with a smile and 
shake of the head. 

"Why what does the fellow mean?*' 
demanded Mr. Mortimer. 

"He says. Monsieur, that it is bad," 
answered Adolf. 

" Bad ? " echoed Mr. Mortimer. " Does he 
mean that it is a base coin ? " 

" He does. Monsieur.** 

" How strange ! How on earth did I 
get a base coin ? Here, give him this." 

" He refuses this too, Monsieur." 

" Why, what nonsense ! Does he take me 
for a coiner? Perhaps he would prefer 
gold" 

" This napoleon, he says, is also bad." 

" Why, is the fellow a lunatic ? " cried Mr. 
Mortimer, getting angry. " He had better 
take care what he is doing, and not carry the 
joke too far. I'll give him one other chance, 
and if he won't take this, I shall report him 
to the police. Indeed I must show them the 
coins in any case. Will he have this half- 
napoleon ? " 
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" Yes, Monsieur, it is, he says, good, and 
Tiere is the change." 

The change included a five-franc piece, and 
as Mr. Mortimer was putting it into his purse, 
something like a scratch caught his eye. On 
•closer inspection he discovered that it was, 
beyond doubt, the identical coin on which he 
had scratched the shamrocks the morning 
before. There was every little line, true or 
false, just as he had left it, and yet he had 
not been in that shop for at least a fortnight, 
beside having spent nothing the day before. 

Mr. Mortimer said no more; but when he 
had left the shop declared to Adolf that he 
would forthwith report the matter to the 
police. Adolf doubted whether there would 
be any use in so doing, but, being sharply 
commanded to lead the way to the barrack, 
did so in silence. 

Here they were met by a polite inspector, 
who poured forth a string of complimentary 
greetings, evidently professing his readiness 
to serve them to the extent of his power. 

*'Tell him," said Mr. Mortimer, ''that I 
have got some bad coins in my possession." 

Adolf translated as desired. 
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" Well, what does lie say?" 

"He says, Monsieur, that he is sorry to- 
hear it." 

" Tell him too that I don't know how or 
where I got them ; that I knew nothing what- 
ever about them till a shopkeeper just now 
refused them." 

*' He says. Monsieur, that he cannot help 
that ; that he must do his duty." 

'' Do his duty ? That is just what I want 
him to do;— to find out who gave me the 
money, or who made it." 

" He says it is his duty to arrest the utterer 
of base coin." 

*^ Certainly; — when he finds him." 

"But he says he is in this case found 
already, now that Monsieur has of himself 
come to the barrack." 

" What ? Does the fellow mean that Jan* 
guilty ? Ask him is he mad." 

" He says, Monsieur, that he is not.'* 

" Or drunk ? " 

" Nor yet drunk. But he wishes to knoTf 
the Monsieur's name, for he must at once do 
his duty." 

"But I am not an intentional utterer of 
base coin." 
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" He says, Monsieur, he is aware of that ; 
and for myself I would advise you not to 
press him further, but quietly to slip into his 
hand a half-napoleon, and to walk out." 

" Nonsense. I am not going to run away 
from justice as if I had done some harra.. 
Besides he would not let me." 

** Ah, but he will without doubt ; and 
otherwise Monsieur will have much trouble." 

Mr. Mortimer was considerably puzzled 
what to do. His British spirit shrank from 
anything like an underhand evasion of justice, 
and at the same time he did not in the least 
wish a story to get abroad that he had been 
arrested for coining. The true explanation 
of the officer's curious conduct, namely, that 
Adolf had been carefully mistranslating the 
dialogue, — representing the oflBcial to hiS' 
master as wishing to arrest him, and his 
master to the other as giving evidence against 
a coiner, but declining to prosecute him, lay 
undiscovered. Mr. Mortimer now held out 
the gold piece, which the officer at once took 
looked at, and put in his pocket, and then, 
following the others, who were leaving the 
room, said something in French. 

" What is that he says about a name ^ Adolf?'* 
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'^He says, Monsieur, he must hare the 
name, or all will be useless." 

" Well, I won't give him my name : he hts 
accepted my money. It was wrong to give 
it him at all, but at any rate it is all he will 
get from me." 

And, leaving the official gazing after them 
with a decidedly puzzled expression of face, 
the master and servant departed. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Mortimer was one 
day in a communicative humour, and having 
just received a letter from Henry, proceeded 
to speak at some length of him to Adolf, to 
whom he had often before mentioned him. 

He was about to give a sketch of the on- 
slaught made on the two friends by the 
smugglers, and was just speaking of **» 
friend of his nephew's, a Mr. 0' Grady," when 
Adolf started violently. 

"What?" he asked; "the M. O'Gradte 
who was carried off to Corsica ? " 

" The same," said Mr. Mortimer. '' Why? 
What do you know about him ? " 

"Oh," said Adolf, with some hesitation; 
" I — I met him there, — or, at least, I heard 
about his doings, when he fought a duel with 
one of the people." 
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" Fought a duel ? " echoed Mr. Mortimer 
in amazement. " la it Mr. 0*Grady fight a 
duel, or any one else, for that matter, nowa- 
days ? I never heard of such a thing ! '' 

" Oh, they are every-day affairs in Corsica,*' 
said Adolf coolly : " and M. O'Grad^e was 
just the man for one. But he could not help 
it, in any case, for he had been making love 
to a girl there in the mountains, whose 
fiance caught him with her, and so of course 
he had to fight/* 

"How extraordinary!*' said Mr. Mortimer. 
'* Are you sure you are not mistaking some 
one else for Mr. O'G-rady ? ** 

" Oh no,'* said Adolf. " A tall, very tall 
man, and broad ; handsome, and oh so strong ! 
He could swim too, swim well,*' and as he 
spoke his countenance lost the spiteful ex- 
pression it had lately worn, but quickly re- 
sumed it. 

" O'Grady making love to a Corsican,'* 
said Mr. Mortimer to himself: ** and all the 
while he was professing the warmest aflFection 
for Miss Stewart. How shameful ! " 

Adolf's quick ears had caught the words,. 
and his features assumed a harder and more 
eager look. 
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" What ? " lie exclaimed ; " professing 
affection for a lady here ? I hope, Monsieur, 
she was not a friend of yours, or, if so, that 
she refused him." 

"Why yes," said his master, "she did; 
and that is the queerest part of the story, — 
that he should have come to the scratch at 
all after that other affair. Surely he would 
not, — however," as he recollected to whom he 
was speaking, ** we had better not say any- 
thing more about the matter." 

To this laudable determination, however, 
the old gentleman's curiosity did not long 
permit him to adhere, and, on asking Adolf 
for further information about O'Grady's Cor- 
sican love affair, he was told a long story, in 
which a broken-hearted maiden, a false and 
<5owardly wooer, and an exasperated lover 
figured largely ; but the connection of which 
with the true tale of Fred's adventures, could 
he but have known it, was sufficiently remote. 

His uncle thought it only right to let 
Henry know the whole story, little as he 
liked to confess he had been himself so de- 
ceived in his good opinion of 0' Grady, and 
give pain to his nephew besides, for this he 
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took for granted would be the result, know- 
ing, as he did, nothing of the quarrel between 
the friends. 

Accordingly the next day saw the despatch 
of a letter to Henry with full particulars 
from his uncle, who, having carefully ex- 
amined and cross-examined Adolf, could no 
longer feel any doubt about Fred's misde- 
meanours. 

Now it happened that in this same letter he 
had enclosed a document of some importance, 
■about which he wished to see his solicitor at 
once, and he was rather surprised when ten 
days passed without bringing him any reply. 
He accordingly wrote again asking Henry 
why he had not acknowledged his last letter, 
and whether he had got it at all or not ; but 
scarcely was his epistle posted when he re- 
<jeived one from his nephew asking the very 
same questions. 

It was clear that one letter from each of 
the correspondents had gone astray, and yet 
Adolf, to whom his master had given his to 
post, declared that he distinctly remembered 
putting it into the letter box, and they at 
once proceeded to the post-office, where 
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Adolf translated with great goodwill his^ 
master's doubtful compliments to the oflS- 
cials. 

A careful inquiry was promised, and Mr. 
Mortimer, on his return to his hotel, wrote to 
Henry to institute a similar search at the Ox- 
ford oflBce. He quite forgot, however, as in 
the hasty note forwarded the day before, to 
repeat his information about O'Grady's duel; 
and indeed was so taken up afterwards with 
inquiries about the document which had gone 
astray that the story completely passed from 
his memory, never very retentive of anything^ 
approaching to scandal. 



CHAPTER XIU. 

When Fred O'Grady, accompanied by Wolf, 
ind all that now remained of his Oorsican 
comrade, had been afloat on the Black Sea 
for one night and a day, the wind, which had 
lo far- been moderately favourable, shifted to 
ihe north-east, and rapidly increased to a 
Bfale. 

They were driven along at the mercy of 
the tempest, and their vessel, which was both 
old and infirm, began to take in water rapidly. 
In this pleasant state were they when they 
sighted the northern shore of Asia Minor, 
and an hour afterwards found them within 
about a mile of the strand. 

The gale had now moderated, but the leak 
was gaining on the weary crew, and dusk 
would soon come on. 

There was a small town visible a few miles 
ihead, and the master determined to run his 
vessel ashore as the only means of saving it. 
Fred had been taking his turn at the pumps 
with the rest, and doing, as usual, the work 
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of two, but even he could see that it was 
hopeless to think of keeping the ship afloat 
till morning, and he accordingly approved of 
the captain's project. 

At the shore they went, and succeeded in 
beaching their vessel in a very favourable 
place, on a gently sloping sand, where a little 
help would enable them to drag it completely 
above the reach of the waves, and allow them 
to set about repairs. 

Leaving half the crew where they were, 
the master, with Fred and the others, started 
for the town, which was about two miles 
away. 

The country seemed strangely deserted. 
Houses were standing open ; there were no 
domestic animals to be seen, and ripe crops 
were wasting all around. Wondering what 
could be the matter, the party hastened on 
towards the town, and soou stood in the en- 
trance to the principal street. 

The scene that met their eyes was one not 
soon to be forgotten. Just before them lay a 
corpse, — a grey-haired man with upturned, 
livid face, marked by sore agony. A few 
yards on, at the other side of the street, a 
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w^oman was lying, seemingly asleep, but it 
night well be death, such was her deadly 
)allor, most terrible on that dark, sun- 
(tained face. Beside her sat a little child, 
)inched and pale, but in good heart, and play- 
ng with his dying mother s hair. Further on 
staggered along a girl, with wild bright eyes 
ike burning coals, and fingers fiercely twitch- 
ng, clutching, at the empty air. And lastly 
ihere strode past a reckless-looking man, who 
blared savagely at the new arrivals, but even 
^s he opened his mouth to speak was bent to 
bhe earth with a sudden spasm, and changed 
the coming curses for a yell of pain. 

The party in the gate looked at each other 
in silence. The Turks seemed to know well 
what it was, and in answer to Fred's ques- 
tion the captain simply said, "The plague.'* 

" Come," he added, " let us go. This is no 
place for healthy men." 

As he spoke^ another man entered the 
street from one side, and went up to the 
wretched sufferer who had just fallen, and 
now lay writhing on the ground. 

The new-comer was plainly a European^ 
and seemed to be a medical man, and Fred 
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stepped quickly forward to where he knelt,. 
The stranger looked up at his approach, and 
sprang to his feet. He seemed dizzy, and 
motioned Fred away, but he stood still. 

" Can you speak English ? " he asked. 

The other shook his head, and said some- 
thing in German, but Fred, in his turn, 
shook his head, and tried French, which, to 
his joy, the other understood. 

A few words explained the scene around. 
Both in the town and in all the neighbouring 
country, cholera, of a peculiar feverish kind, 
had been raging for some weeks, and of the 
people who had not taken to flight full half 
were already dead. 

For himself, the stranger said, he was a 
German, travelling to investigate the insects 
of the country. He was not a regular doctor 
or at least had never practised as such, but he 
knew something of medicine, and happening 
to find himself in this stricken locality, where 
there was no medical man of any kind to be 
had, he had deemed it his duty to stay there, 
and had now been fighting this cruel foe ten 
days. 

He had attended in that time about ninety 
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people, of whom seven were recovering, and 
iihe rest were dead. He had none but the medi- 
cines of the country, but thought he had at 
last discovered a potent mode of treatment. 
He only wished some one would come to re- 
lieve him, for he had little more strength left 
in him. Perhaps Monsieur was himself a 
doctor ? 

Alas ! no. Fred knew nothing of medicine. 

Yet he could help anyone whom he under- 
stood. For himself, not one of his patients 
knew the meaning of a word he said, now the 
interpreter who had been travelling with him 
had run away. So simple was his new mode 
of treatment that anyone who merely did 
what he was told could save lives. But ah ! 
what had he been doing ? Trying to per- 
suade a healthy man to abide in that den of 
death. Let the Monsieur excuse him— misery 
made men selfish — and rather hasten away ; 
he had tarried there too long. 

But Fred had already made up his mind. 
Why should he not stay ? If he could 
indeed be of use, could save human lives, 
would he not be better so employed than 
roaming about the world, dreaming of a 
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or the cowardly Turks would repair their 
vessel and carry it away with them ; or^ 
more probably, throw it overboard. With 
some diflficulty he persuaded his new friend 
to leave for a time the scene of his dismal 
labours, and they hastened to where the 
Turkish vessel lay. As they expected, the 
crew were working at it with all their energy, 
and on their approach called to them to come 
no nearer on their peril ; that they had ruui 
risk enough already, and would have no 
plague spots among them without cause. 

Fred blushed with mingled shame and rage- 
to hear the cowards talk, and demanded the 
body of his friend ; and this they bore to a 
distance from the ship and threw on the 
ground. With spades they had brought 
Fred and Heyse, the German, dug out a 
shallow grave, and there, with reverent 
hands, they laid Riardi, far from the land he 
loved. Then they turned their backs on the 
toiling Turks, and sped back to the home of 
death. 

Fred attended Heyse on his visits to thir- 
teen cases that evening, carefully observing 
his treatment of them ; and so they worked 
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for two more days, compounding the only 
medicine they had materials for, when not in 
actual attendance on the sick. 

But Heyse's hours were numbered. 

The fourth day after Fred's arrival found 
him sitting by his gallant friend, now 
writhing in torture, which even that brave 
spirit could not bear unmoved. 

The next day found him dead, and Fred, 
save for his dog, alone. Alone in a strange 
country, with death in dreadful forms around ; 
not one to speak to in a tongue he under- 
stood, yet all alike looking up to him for help 
and safety. 

This alone enabled him to bear up, the 
thought that if he went down so many others 
would fall with h im. For the people sat in 
a stupid maze, taking what he gave them, 
and doing what by signs he bid them do, but 
able to do nothing, think of nothing, for 
themselves, 

Fred had the medicines Heyse had left, — he 
did not even know their names ; he under- 
stood their use, and acted as he had been 
told to do. Of all his patients, two most 
won his heart, — a boy and girl, brother and 
«isfcer, with appaTeTAly Tieither father nor 
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mother left; beautiful children both, and 
lying in one low shed, with corpses at the 
4oor. He went his rounds in a kind of 
dream, like a piece of mechanism ; fast losing 
all regard for life, all thought of the past, all 
care for the future. Even Wolf he scarce 
regarded, as he crept up ever and anon to 
thrust his cold nose into his master's hand, 
seeing that he needed comfort, and striving 
in his own dumb way to give it. 

Yet one thing Fred did not forget, at least 
one person, she had been too long a part of 
his very heart ; — nay, what had first attracted 
him in the little brother and sister he was 
nursing now was a look, at times, on the 
face of each, as on that of Juanita in Corsica, 
— a, Iqok that reminded him somewhat of his 
dark and stately beauty far away. 

If she could but see him now ! 

He took a curious pleasure in thinking 
what she would say, what she would do, in 
such a case. 

But he had little time to dwell on this 
sweet subject. Day and night he still kept 
on his rounds, till the little girl died. 

Her brother at the same time began to 
recover strength — one of the very few who 
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did, and ia three days more was able to- 
crawl about with Fred, to whom he clung 
with strong affection, and who in truth 
needed such affection now. For the strong 
man was failing at last, not with the same 
disease as all around him, but with a 
subtle feverish disorder, racking brain and^ 
muscle both, the offspring of his self-denial 
and hard anxious work for others. 

At last he came down, fell like some great 
monarch of the forest, which hides its 
heart's decaying and defies the tempest to 
the end ; and the slight climber that he had 
raised to the light of health from the dark 
dead swamp below clung to him still, to hold 
him in his place, and tended him with 
loving grateful care — tended him as best 
he could; gave him water for his burning 
lips, and put a pillow beneath his head ; 
then sat beside him and wept, and listened to 
his ravings. 

So Fred lay for days between life ani 
death, the strength of his constitution wrest- 
ling against the power of the disease, till at 
last sleep came upon him, and he woke 
almost himself again — himself in mind, but 
other far in body even from the weak creature 
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that had stood there now six days before, and 
hardly would his acquaintances in Europe 
have recognised that shrunk and altered form. 

He found a change in the village, too, 
when he could crawl about again. The fury 
of the disease was over, and those still left 
alive, now, when they might have safely 
stayed, had at last plucked up their courage so 
far as to fly ; except Fred and his little friend 
not one was left in the village save the dead. 

Fred determined to go too. He would 
have liked still to have the company of his 
young attendant, whom, though they under- 
stood scarce a word of each other's conver- 
sation, he had yet found a comfort in many 
ways; but the child would not leave his 
native place, do what he would to induce him, 
and Fred left him sitting by his little sister's 
grave, and started all alone with Wolf. 

He was making for Sinope, though he had 
but a misty idea of its whereabouts ; while 
from his almost total ignorance of the lan- 
guage of the country, and the deserted state 
of all the adjoining parts, he could only 
wander on blindly, and trust to chance, or 
rather Providence, for his guide. Had he 
but known it, Sinope was further away than 
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Samsun, a port whence he would have had 
quite as good a prospect of conveyance to 
Constantinople ; but it seemed more natural 
to'^go westward, and westward he accordingly- 
plodded on. 

His first day's journey was a short one, 
and yet suificed to weary terribly his weak- 
ened frame, which bore with difficulty now 
the scorching Eastern sun. Next morning 
found him hardly able to proceed, and in an 
entirely deserted country ; teeming with fruit 
and grain indeed, so that he was in no danger 
of starving, but without a man to guide him, 
or a horse to bear him on. One companion 
he had still, his faithful dog, and he now 
painfully arose and started once more. 

Noon found him on the bank of a great 
river, the Kizil Irmak, as he afterwards heard, 
but without means of crossing ; and utterly 
exhausted he flung himself on the ground and 
slept. 

But alas ! the ground was swampy, the air 
damp, and he awoke before morning shiver- 
ing with the chill of ague, a chill only to be 
relieved by the worse heat of the same disease. 

As morning broke he spied two travellers, 
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inhabitants, apparently, of the country ; who,- 
like himself, seemed anxious to cross. They 
speedily constructed a raft from woven 
boughs and rushes, and on this frail structure 
were about to charge the current when Fred 
approached. 

On his making signs that he desired to be 
allowed to join them they signified acqui- 
escence, and all three were soon on the further 
shore. 

Thence they guided him to Sinope, feeling 
now somewhat better, though exceedingly 
weary from his journey, and still far from 
well. Finally, conceiving a liking for their 
companion, as all others had done who had 
met him in his wanderings, they saw him safe 
on board a sloop bound for Constantinople, 
where he arrived in due course. 

Some rest was now imperative, if he was 
to proceed at all but another week found 
him once more on his way towards home, 
though still a prey to fever and to ague; 
having first kept his promise to his Circassian 
hosts, despatching to them a collection of 
useful firearms, by the safest means of con- 
veyance he could find. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

We left Henry Mortimer asleep. He had 
just come to the decision to drive from his 
heart all thought of Lucy Stewart, and that 
not for the reason which had more than once 
before prompted him to a similar resolve,— 
the desire to be loyal to his fidend ; the time 
for such loyalty was now over, and he only 
cared to prove that he had been loyal hitherto. 
Yes ! he would yet wrest from Fred O'Grady 
an acknowledgment of this, and of the utterly 
baseless character of his unworthy suspicions. 

He had also, as we have seen, determined 
to begin reading for some prize or scholar- 
ship, such as to claim all his energies, and 
fill all his thoughts ; and next day he decided 
on what this should be. 

Some years before there had been estab- 
lished by an ex-fellow of his college a valu- 
able annual prize, awarded for the best 
treatise on some subject usually involving 
considerable historical research, ancient and 
modern. It was open to all undergraduate 
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•members of the University, and generally 
attracted a large number of competitors; 
but it had already been won four times by 
Suffolk men, and they looked on it as in some 
sort their property, as well from this as from 
its having been founded by one of themselves. 
This prize Henry resolved to write for, though 
most of the competitors would doubtless be 
his seniors. 

The subject was, " Republicanism, Ancient 
:and Modern ; " and he was pleased to think 
that it would have been hard to select one 
less calculated to awaken thoughts of her 
whom he had determined to forget. What 
had the cold details of constitutional changes; 
of political economy ; of the lives of men 
considered merely as machines of govern- 
ment ; — what had all these to do with love ? 
So he thought, and thinking so he set to 
work. 

And work he did. The subject had been 
given out some months before, and he had 
now only about ten weeks in which to ac- 
complish his extensive task. Not a day that 
he did not labour from ten to twelve hours : 
reading; taking notes; making abstracts; 
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and finding, in every new fact or principle he- 
learned, fresh evidence of his own great 
ignorance. He scarcely went out ; he was- 
asleep at night before his head was well on 
the pillow ; and up in the morning before he 
was well awake. 

For a fortnight he went on so. Bi|t he^ 
had even already discovered how vain it is to- 
Seek to banish from one's thoughts what still 
sits unshaken in the heart. Even though he^ 
never dwelt on the forbidden subject as such, 
yet ever and anon he would find himself 
drawing comparisons between the lady of his 
love and some grand heroine of other days : 
now she was Cornelia ; now Charlotte 
Corday ; now the Spartan mother of the youth 
who dared to fly. 

Many a time would a form flit past him^ 
robed in the robes indeed of some one shrined 
in history's page, and acting or speaking as^ 
she had done, but with a face that he knew 
well, one that it was vain to strive to shut 
his eyes to. 

And now too he began to feel the ill effects- 
of all his toil and confinement indoors. He 
found it harder and harder to c oncentrate his^ 
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thoughts ; he wearied of his task ; only one 
subject seemed as fresh as ever, and that he 
might not dwelLon. At last he determined 
one day to go for a long canoe voyage up the 
river, and one o'clock saw him starting in his 
little craft. 

There was a gentle breeze blowing up 
stream, enough to waft him slowly along, and 
he lay full length, his head pillowed on the 
cushion, and his feet stretched up under the 
front boarding. Few rowers had as yet come 
out, and he had the place nearly to himself. 
It^ was a warm day in May ; the weather had 
been dry for some time past, and the stream 
had shrunk nearly to its summer bounds ; 
the cattle were standing knee-deep in the 
water, listlessly ruminating ; and beside them 
the horses were biting at each other. The 
mayfly was on the water, and trout were 
rising all around ; it was altogether a scene 
of peaceful rest. 

Henry went on and on, now sailing, now 
paddling slowly, till he was some miles up 
the stream. The current here was runninor 
faster, the breeze had gone down, and the sun 
grown hotter. Soon a bed of reeds beneath. 
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a tree offered a pleasant nook to rest in ; and 
he made his way into its innermost recess, 
laid himself down again, and kept his place 
against the current by holding a few reeds in 
either hand. 

A water-wagtail just beside him was sitting 
on a stone, and presently her little mate re- 
joined her, and the two, with loving twitter- 
ing, proceeded to inspect the banks to find a 
site for their nest, A hedge sparrow was 
singing in a bush hard by, cheering his tiny 
wife as she nursed her eggs. All nature 
spoke of love. 

Henry closed his eyes ; he would not look 
at these congenial sights. Then, feeling it 
very comfortable to have his eyes shut, he 
kept them so. In short, he fell asleep. How 
long he slept he never knew. He was dream- 
ing pleasantly. 

He thought he was gliding swiftly down 
rapid stream, laid in a fairy bark, like th 
body in Shelley's '' Witch of Atlas," — " mut^ 
breathing, beating, warm and undecaying,^^ 
with Lucy Stewart standing at the helm a s 
the wizard maiden, to whom he might nc^ t 
apeak, — when suddenly, " there came a burs?^ 
of thunder so\nid," ^sid he awoke. 
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thoughts ; he wearied of his task ; only one 
subject seemed as fresh as ever, and that he 
might not dwelLon. At last he determined 
one day to go for a long canoe voyage up the 
river, and one o'clock saw him starting in his 
little craft. 

There was a gentle breeze blowing up 
stream, enough to waft him slowly along, and 
he lay full length, his head pillowed on the 
cushion, and his feet stretched up under the 
front boarding. Few rowers had as yet come 
out, and he had the place nearly to himself. 
Itj was a warm day in May ; the weather had 
been dry for some time past, and the stream 
had shrunk nearly to its summer bounds ; 
the cattle were standing knee-deep in the 
water, listlessly ruminating ; and beside them 
the horses were biting at each other. The 
mayfly was on the water, and trout were 
rising all around ; it was altogether a scene 
of peaceful rest. 

Henry went on and on, now sailing, now 
paddling slowly, till he was some miles up 
the stream. The current here was ruriuiu'^ 
faster, the breeze had goue down, and tU«3 .sun 
grown hotter. Soon a bed of reeds l>eneatli 
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assure you, Mr. Mortimer, I never said any- 
thing of the kind. But won't you join our 
party ? we are going a little way up the river,. 
to enjoy this fine evening. And first, mother, 
let me introduce Mr. Mortimer, whose terrible 
adventure at Cannes you have so often heard 
me speak of." 

Mrs. Stewart was delighted to make his 
acquaintance. Next Lucy wanted to know 
why Henry had never been to see them. 

Henry, with a very red face, was beginning 
some doubtful fibulation about not knowing 
where they lived, when Green with a mis- 
chievous grin interrupted, declaring that he 
had known perfectly well. 

** Well, at all events,'' put in Mrs. Stewart; 
" we have got him now, and must not let him 
away. Come, Mr. Mortimer, fasten your 
canoe to our boat, and make these lazy fellows 
pull you along, or if you like to come in I 
think we can easily make room for you." 

Henry, however, preferred to stay where 
he was, though he fastened the canoe as 
directed. Lucy had looked at him; what 
could he do ? 

The counter attraction of an important 
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He was at first considerably puzzled to re- 
member what he had been doing, or under- 
stand how he had come. into the position 
is^here he now found himself, — nearly a mile 
lower down than where he had gone to sleep, 
^d in collision with a large boat containing 
several people, two being ladies. Evidently 
in his sleep he had unconsciously relaxed his 
hold of the reeds, by which he had been keep- 
ing his place against the current, and been 
carried quietly down the stream. 

But this was not all. On turning to look 
at the ladies in the boat with which he had 
collided, he found them to be Lucy Stewart 
and the companion he had seen with her at 
the chapel, her mother. Their male com- 
panions were her brother, and Messrs. 
Campion, Blake, and Green. All were laugh- 
ing at Henry, so he had some excuse for the 
sudden rush of blood to his cheeks of which 
te was painfully conscious. 

" Why my dear fellow ! " cried Green ; 
" what on earth have you been doing ? We 
fiaw a canoe coming wrong end first down 
stream, and a something in it, which Miss 
Stewart here believed to be a large dog." 

" Fie I Mr. Green," interrupted Lucy. " I 
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sacred apple of discord between himself and 
his friend in the society of other young men ;: 
gracious to all, with a smile, perhaps, for 
him, a sweeter for his neighbour, and one 
sweeter still for a third, — the canker began 
to gnaw at his heart indeed. He had looked 
on her as something altogether destined for 
himself and Fred ; what if some third party^^^ 
should step in, and win away the cause of soczz^o 
much sorrow ? Under the influence of suchciiTi 
considerations Henry fast became more silent z ^d ; 
then, as Lucy strove to rouse him by in- 
creased attention to the rest, somewhat bittei 
and sarcastic. 

They were talking of the various pro 
fessions for which they were destined. Gree^ -^ 
was to be a clergyman ; his father was one^^^r 
and his parents had set him apart for th -^^ 
same profession from his cradle. 

" In consequence," he said, " I have got t 
look on this destination as the decree of fat 
from which escape is impossible, and, ther^-* 
fore, from which escape is to be desired. Tf^ 
I had been left to myself I should probably 
have chosen this very profession, and have 
done it heartily and earnestly, as one ought 
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> take np such a calling ; bot the natural 
fsiAnsLCj of human nature wrought a grievous 
ange when coercion was substituted for free 
oice." 

" Yes," said Blake, " I think that is the 
aal consequence, and such a result is more 
micious in the case of a man entering the 
Lnistry than anything else. It has always 
emed to me that a clergyman is the proper 
presentative of the prophets of old, and 
at as they felt themselves ' fiUed with the 
lirit,' so he should feel himself an instru- 
ent of the Ahnighty; and without some 
Knded inner prompting from on high to 
idertake this sacred office, joined to a con- 
iousness of fitness for it, I think it is no 
38 than sacrfl^^ to enter on it. For a man 
• become a clergyman simply as he would a 
x^tor or a lawyer, and from no higher 
otives, I hold to be sin. I see you look 
irprised at such a view of the subject, 
ampion, but it is not at all originaL Not 

> go to such lengths a^ certain Dissenters, I 
n merely a dis<^ple in this matt^ of John 
ocke. and I could aot well follow a worthier 
laster/' 
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"Well," said Campion, " it all sounds 
very nice; but I am afraid comparatively 
few of our modem young men look on the 
subject in this light." 

" No," said Lucy ; " nor ancient young men 
either, for many a generation back ; other- 
wise we should not be edified by such a 
variety in the genus * parson ' as we daily 



see. 



" Yes," responded Henry ; " there are 
nearly as many specimens of variety to be 
found among parsons as among young ladies. 
Produce your typical ecclesiastics. Miss 
Stewart ; I engage to match them each and all 
from the opposite sex." 

"Hear! hear!" cried Green. "Let us 
constitute a court. Mrs. Stewart shall be 
judge; Miss Stewart and Mortimer counsel ; 
and we others can do the applause part." 

" Well," said Lucy, " to begin with there 
is the person who is, firstly, a young gentle- 
man ; secondly, a clergyman. He goeth 
largely into society ; was possibly influenced 
to no small extent in his choice of a pro- 
fession by the belief that the clerical costume 
would be becoming to him ; and pants for the 
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when he may mount a gaiter, to add to 

attractions of what he imagines to 

lis handsome foot. He studieth attitude ; 

3WS into his e very-day conversation all the 

,vity of his pulpit impressiveness ; and 

•ries into the pulpit rich samples of the 

ng and emptiness of his ordinary discourse. 

.s sermons are neat little essays, about 

>thing in particular, and delivered in a tone 

: unrelieved dulness. He attends croquet 

arties, and ladies' meetings; receives 

presents of tea-cosies and slippers; and, 

inally retires, via a genteel wedding, into a 

well-fed and self-complacent middle-age. 

Now, Mr. Mortimer, for your young lady." 

" Ah," said Henry. " My young lady ; — let 
\is see. She is rather pretty, and thinks 
Iierself very much so. She has got a little 
money, and on the strength of this aspires to 
B, wealthy match. She professes contempt 
for some poor man in her conversation with 
others ; tries to fascinate him to his face ; 
^od in her secret soul, while hoping she may 
r^t something better, is yet quite prepared 
o fall back on him thankfully if she figuL 
^tiable to appreciate any intellectual litera- 
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ture, she regards novels as the only proper 
reading for a lady, and of them condemns as 
inferior any which exhibit a trace of vigour 
or originality of thought. She has no actual 
harm about her, and may even have some 
good lyiug dormant, though she carefully 
conceals anything approaching to intellect or 
strength of character, as something to be 
ashamed of, under a veil of indifference and 
ennui. This, I think, will .do for my first 
ideal young lady." 

"Well," said Lucy, "you certainly have 
not spared our unhappy sex. I, on the 
contrary, v^ill be merciful, and shall now 
produce a more pleasing clerical example. 
He is neither young nor old, but one of those 
men that you can only imagine middle-aged. 
He is rather a clever man — in his own line, 
and well informed — in his own line ; so that 
if he would always confine himself to things 
ecclesiastical he would pass very well. But 
his love of having a finger in any pie that 
presents itself induces him frequently to stray 
beyond safe limits, and to talk fluently on- 
other than church subjects, thereby display- 
ing a sad want of general information, and 
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exemplifying well how easily most objects are 
distorted if viewed through an unsuitable 
medium of professional prejudice. He is 
rather a martinet in his own little domain ; 
has very fixed views on all theological subjects 
and delights much in endeavouring to force 
them down the throats of unwilling recipi- 
ents; while, when he and any one else are at 
variance on any subject, the possibility of his 
being wrong and the other right never crosses 
hi& mind f o^ a moment, more especially if his 
opponent be a layman. He is none the less 
a hard-working, conscientious clergyman, who 
does a great deal of good ; and, if properly 
treated, may be made to resolve any harm ha 
would otherwise do into amusement for hi& 
hearers." 

** And now for my second," said Henry. 
" I suppose I must make her harmless, to 
correspond to your last. I cannot, unfor- 
tunately, describe her as always elderly ; to 
say that would, of course, be high treason. 
Rather she is one who once was young, and 
still seems so, in her own eyes. Apart from 
this harmless vanity and its attendant 
absurdities, she is not a bad creature ; has a 
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good deal of common-sense, and a good deal 
of good-nature, both being subservient to 
her love for appearances. She is sometimes 
gushing and sentimental; at other times, 
when .troubled with ill-health, she grows 
stiff, and almost sarcastic. She imagines 
that some unlucky gentleman, whose name 
she fondly cherishes in her memory, was once 
in love with her. She knows she did not 
care for him, but feels the more pride in 
calling to mind the advances she is sure 
he would have made had not something 
prevented him ; in which case she pictures to 
herself how firmly she would have rejected 
them. She has, unknown to herself, got to 
regard him with considerable affection, from 
constant rumination on her reminiscences of 
him, and refers to him with great mystery, in 
conversation with her girl friends, and with 
sweetness or sourness according to her mood. 
He is unfortunately married a second time, 
and the father of a large family of children. 
Have we had enough of the game. Miss 
Stewart, or will you trot out another 
parson ? " 

^* Just one more, Mr. Mortimer. He is an 
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elderly doctor of divinity, probably a college 
don. He is a model of pomposity, both in 
his well-fed person and in his slow and stately 
mind. His language is measured and ponder- 
ous, especially when reproving the same failing 
in another ; his sermons, with their sesquipe- 
dalian doctrine, clothing abstruse doctrinal 
argumentation, have an irresistibly somnifer- 
ous tendency. He is fond of alluding to his 
wife's cousin, Lord Blank, and her uncle. Sir 
Thomas ; criticizes the last action of the 
Government with a censorial air, and declares 
he will not again vote for the county member. 
With all this he is an incessant prey to 
nervous timidity, arising from his excessive 
vanity, and the knowledge withal that, what- 
ever his wife's ancestral glories may have 
been, his own were not quite so distinguished 
as he would have it supposed. He is easily 
recognised in the street, sometimes by the 
air with which he scrutinizes all the passers- 
by ; at others by the still more striking air 
with which he ignores their presence, as 
creatures quite beneath his ken. Such a 
person has always a small circle of devoted 
admirers among his hearers, however he may 
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be regarded by the rest of his parish or 
college ; and, as a rule, obtains promotion, by 
the combined influence of his wife's connec- 
tions and his own assurance. Now, Mr. 
Mortimer, I have finished my portraits of 
ecclesiastics. My poor father was a clergy- 
man ; we lived in a place where there was not 
much society ; and so my acquaintance with 
men has been chiefly among brethren of the 
cloth. And yet I have seen many, and 
there are, of course, thousands of others like 
them, very different in every way from those 
I have described ; clergymen such as clergy- 
men should be, earnest, unselfish, humble- 
minded, and hard-working, caring for nothing 
but their Master's service, and holding them- 
selves mere servants, to be employed as that 
Master might decree." 

" At least," said Henry, " you have made 
the amende honorable for your satirical 
portraits ; and now for my last. She is un- 
doubtedly getting old, — her best friend, if she 
has such a thing, can no longer deny that ; 
she strives hard to make herself look young 
— her worst enemy can wish her no worse 
than the result. Some species of the class 
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-are very fat, with large double-chins ; others 
are thin and angular, reminding the gazer, if 
an observer of nature, now of a ferret, now 
of a. carrion-crow. She is commonly a 
widow — has sometimes, indeed, succeeded in 
disposing of more than one unhappy man ; 
and having so got rid of him now makes 
requital to his memory by recalling, before 
an audience, the blissful days they spent 
together. Her food is scandal; her drink 
smaller gossip; and on the two she lives. 
She is never so happy as when destroying a 
reputation, which task she yet always goes 
through in an eminently lady-like manner, 
so as to present the appearance of a forced 
and unwilling arbitrator, performing righte- 
ously and regretfully the duties of her office. 
She is a most useful schoolmistress for young 
ladies about to enter society, enabling them at 
their first appearance to show themselves to 
the necessary degree the instruments of cold 
'Calculation and selfish disregard of man's 
true nature ; and yet her death, strange to 
say, evokes nothing that can be construed 
into a sign of sorrow, save heavy sighs, of 
xmdisguised relief. And now. Miss Stewart, 
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you concluded your pictures of character 
with an acknowledgment that the clerical 
' profession displayed many, a bright example^ 
very different from those you set before us. 
In like manner I freely confess that I have 
often depicted to myself a perfect woman, 
or one as nearly perfect as anything can be^ 
in this world, — a perfect woman, I say, that 
nobler work, to my mind, even than the 
poet's * honest man, the noblest work of Grod/ 
Such a one, pure, gentle, and unselfish, 
sympathetic, true; above all coquetry, all 
jealousy, all conceit, — such a one I have often 
imagined, but have never yet seen." 

He spoke in a dreamy fashion, and was 
startled by a shout of laughter from Green, 
who had been listening to their colloquy with 
alternate amusement and impatience. 

"Why, Mortimer," he cried, "you have 
evidently had your heart broken, or at least 
cracked by some of your three caricatures ; 
or was it your ideal fair one who did it ? 
Still, I must say your concluding declaration 
was decidedly uncomplimentary to Miss 
Stewart. I suppose you went on the sup- 
position that present company is always ex- 
cepted.'* 
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Henry was spared the trouble of a reply 
by Mrs. Stewart, who declared that it was 
iime to turn back ; but Lucy seemed some- 
what silent and thoughtful till they had 
learly arrived at the city. She then woke 
ip, talked and laughed ; but Henry felt that 
;lie was thinking of something he had said, 
tnd the slight pressure of her hand, and 
limid glance of her eye at parting sent our 
lero back to his books in a state of mind 
lot very suitable for hard reading. 

Next morning he rose late, and all the 
orenoon sat with books before him, now one, 
low another, and each thrown aside in 
lespair after a short time. In fact he could 
lot work, do what he would, and at lunch 
ime he looked with dismay on the meagre 
ist of notes which represented the fruit of 
lis morning's labour. He was electrified to 
liscover, amoug various references to Latin 
md Greek authors, frequent mention made 
)f a decidedly modern name, and various 
leep reflections on republicanism apparently 
ittributed to the same young lady. 

As he was sitting at lunch a letter was. 
wrought him, bearing a French stamp, and 

T 
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addressed in his uncle's handwriting. Henry 
opened it, glad to find a congenial subject on 
which to employ his thoughts, without 
violating, as he had been doing all day, his 
self-imposed restraint. 
The letter ran thus : --*• 

'*My Dear Henry, — 

" I have had a troublesome time of 
it since I last wrote, thanks to that rascal, as 
I now discover him to have been, Adolf. 
Would you believe it, after all my kindness 
to him, the fellow coolly decamped on Wednes- 
day night, taking with him all my loose cash, 
amounting to nearly seven, pounds, or at 
least seven pounds worth, in their French 
money ! I was surprised when he did not 
appear with my things in the morning, and 
then I missed my purse. Still, I never 
imagined he could have been such a scoundrel , 
but on inquiry fact after fact came out, till I 
could only marvel at my own utter stupidity 
in not having discovered him long before. 
By the way, the long-missing letter is found. 
I got it myself in an old pocket-book which 
I at first mistook for my purse, and which 
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Adolf had evidently dropped in his hurry. I 
opened it and found the document we thought 
was lost all right, so I now forward the 
whole once more, as I know there was some- 
thing else in it I wanted you to know, but I 
forget what it is, and have no time to look. 
To return to Adolf. In the same pocket- 
book were other papers, which the proprietor 
said I should show to the police, and did so. 
One of them, it seems, proves him to have 
been a member of the gang who carried away 
your friend O'Grady — I recollect now that 
it is some curious information about him 
which is in the old letter I enclose — and 
another, a scrap of a letter apparently written 
by Adolf himself to some one, named a shop- 
keeper in the town here, as a man to be 
avoided. I went with the commissaire and a 
waiter who talks English to this man's shop, 
^nd found he was the very man whose presence 
had greatly discomposed Adolf when I 
went there to buy cigars one evening, shortly 
after he came into my service. The shop- 
keeper, on hearing who I was, told me an ex- 
traordinary story about Miss Stewart, wheia 
3he was saved from AdoK by you and 
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O'Grady's dog, as well as I could make out. 
Why did you never tell me anything^ 
about it ? Well, this is the shopkeeper, it 
seems, who came up in time, as he modestly 
puts it, * to be of some small assistance to 
the young Monsieur,* a little fat man, named 
Qarteau. He had then a small establishment 
of his own, at the village of Vallouris, the 
pottery place, you know ; but now he is a 
partner or assistant or something in this shop 
at Cannes. Further, he says that Adolf was 
then a very difEerentJooking person from 
what he is now, wearing then a large black 
moustache and whiskers, and now only a 
little brown moustache and imperial, and 
iihat he has also become much fatter than he 
was. Garteau remembered quite well the 
evening we came into his shop, and says that 
what made him stare at Adolf then was a 
peculiar wild look in his eye, which reminded 
him of this fellow ; but that when he looked 
down he seemed so different that he thought 
he must be mistaken. The police blame me 
for not having been on my guard against 
Adolf, as they warned me when he first came 
to me. But really it is their own fault, as 
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yon may be sure I told them ; because they 
expressly said then that they did not wish to 
arrest him till they had surer ground to go 
on, and asked me not to say anything to him 
meanwhile to awaken his suspicions. They 
were very angry to find he had escaped, and 
are making a great search for him both here 
and through all the country. 

" I have got sick of this place, and shall 
soon go home. In fact, I don't see any use 
in staying a single week longer, as the spring 
is now far enough advanced for me to travel 
without danger ; so if I can't get hold of 
Master Adolf or my seven pounds before 
next Tuesday, I shall say good-bye to them 
and France together, and get back as quickly 
as I can to old England, with her honest 
t)eef and mutton." 

Henry finished the letter, and pondered for 
i while over the news. And so his uncle's 
runaway servant was the ruflGlan whose 
strength he had himself felt on the beach at 
Cannes; whom he had then seen in the 
^mbling hall at Monaco ; whom, lastly, he 
had found beside the gorge in the mountains 
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with Lucy Stewart in his grasp. Yes, he 
had been one of the gang that had carried 
away Fred O'Grady. 

This reflection reminded Henry of the 
other letter, the one detained by Adolf, in 
which Mr. Mortimer had set down for his 
nephew's information, as he had himself heard 
it, the story of Fred's adventures in Corsica. 

Henry read it with ever-increasing 
astonishmept. In all his strength and weak- 
ness, in all his resolution and yielding, he 
had taken one thing for granted always, that 
Fred O'Grady really and truly loved Lucy 
Stewart, loved her with all his heart and 
soul, and cared for no one else on earth. Had 
he not felt sure of this, sure as he was of his 
own existence, he would not for a single day 
have denied himself the happiness of indulg- 
ing his own affection ; he had so denied him- 
self, and that for many a day, and week, and 
month, and now was he to find that it was 
only for an undeserving and faithless pre- 
tender he had done so much ? 
:.It was a bitter blow. That Fred had once 
loved Lucy, at all events, he could not doubt ; 
but according to this story he had first trans- 
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ferred his fickle affections to some Corsican 
shepherdess, and then come back, sought to 
win his former mistress for himself, and re- 
proached Henry with treachery because she 
saw fit to refuse him 1 

Mr. Mortimer told the story as if it ad- 
mitted of no doubt. The truth was, as we 
have seen, that he too had at first found it 
hard to believe ; but when all his cross- 
examinations had failed to discover a flaw, he 
was at last convinced, and that thoroughly^ 
so that he thought it unnecessary to name his 
authority to his nephew. 

Had Henry known who that authority was, 
he would doubtless, with the information just 
received about Adolf before him, have re- 
fused to accept such testimony against his 
friend ; but, in his ignorance on this point, 
and aware of his uncle*s aversion to anything 
approaching scandal, he was forced to con- 
clude that the grounds on which he repeated 
such a story must be reliable, and that there 
was nothing for it but to believe it, unwel- 
come as it was. 

And as once before a momentary flush of 
unworthy joy had thrilled him at the news of 
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Frod's rojeeuau sr ^iw jk^ ^oolii not but 
rejoiec n. somt sUK ^ xmi se mir? ae thoaght 
atioui xittf mssus: im mm r^ngcoable did it 
appear ihas iu shnuiL ?:^*ik. ac ine removal 
of iht htsZ ohsiacis i^ zn^ ^r*ie flow of his 
jiassion. Ii woiul ju^fe^ Hf zns^Iy quixotic 
lo sacrifia himset' arj jnuxisr f:r lie sake of 
one frho not onhr Kuai 3in: prodr bj duit 
sacrifice, but vas nov 7ir:«rac id hare been 
hll uAoug unwarzihr of ujr 5;zca tribute d 
afi^ection. Good-bvf" s^ al r' jjui \ e Ilenoefo^ 
ward. He wonld maai Lncr oc erery pos- 
sible occasion ; he iro&ii 5:^ all liiat a lofer 
could to win for Liii«c & f»T:cirsbIe recep- 
ticn, and in the fulness of x::i:e re would ask 
her to be his. 



CHAPTER X\r. 

We last saw Fred starting on his homeward 
journey from the East, attended only by his 
fbur-leg^ed friend ; sick in spirit, weak and 
worn in body, till, as the days went by, the 
feeling of lonely weariness that weighed upon 
him deepened into a yearning only to see his 
native land and those he loved at home once 
more, and then to live or die as God might 
will. 

We see him next in Paris, walking slowly 
down the Champs Blysees one sunny morn- 
ing. He had arrived in the French capital 
that very day, just in time to catch the Calais 
train ; but feeling utterly unable to proceed 
without a rest, he had betaken himself to bed, 
intending to go on in the eveaing. For a 
couple of hours he tossed about in a feverish 
state, till at last, unable to endure inactivity 
any longer, he got up and went out to pass 
the time as best he might. 

Wolf was with him, as usual, and as they 
moved along Fred was surprised to hear a 
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growl from the dog. On looking round he- 
saw him standing, with hair raffled on his 
neck, and eyes glaring at a person who stood 
a little distance ofE, leaning against the rail- 
ing round a plane-tree. 

Fred quieted him, and turned aside to see 
at whom he was growling. The leaning 
figure rose as they approached ; a tattered, 
hungry-looking object, with suspicious terror 
lurking in each eye, a pinched and sallow f ace^ 
and a chin covered with long bristles ; a very 
different-looking person from the smart Adolf 
whom we not long since beheld at Cannes, 
but none the less the same. 

He had fled with his ill-gotten gains to 
Marseilles, but was arrested two days after* 
his arrival. The list of charges for years 
accumulating against him included a long 
course of smuggling, one suspected murder, 
two highway robberies, and various smaller 
crimes. 

The danger he was in determined him ta 
risk all rather than quietly submit. He was 
taken in that strange gathering place of all 
nations, the old port of Marseilles ; and 
watching his opportunity when his guards 
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3re forced from their positions by the neces- 
>y of making their way through a crowd on 
narrow bridge, he sprang over the railing 
to the water, dived under one vessel, swam 
and the stem of another, and while the 
ish. of spectators to the quay wall prevented 
s captors from getting access to the water, 
icceeded in making his way to a consider- 
>le distance among the crowded shipping, 
id finally persuaded a sailor to ferry him 
jross to the other side of the harbour. 

He then pushed on into the country. He 
Tied to go north by rail on two occasions, 
at both times narrowly escaped capture, 
eing recognised and pursued. Finally he 
esolved to make his way on foot to Paris, 
►r at least to walk so far as to render it safe 
or him to take the train to that city. 

And so it came to pass that the next even- 
ng found him in a little village about thirty 
niles from Marseilles, where a woman was 
litting at a house door with her head resting 
m her hand. She looked up with a sigh as 
&.dolf asked her for a drink, and they stared 
it each other, she at him and he at her, till 
be recognised her as Maria Rubattino, widow 
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of his old comrade, and she him as ^^ Canard," 
the ex-smuggler. 

She knew how he had behaved towards 
Fred O'Grady, and had often wished for an 
opportunity of calling him to account for his 
conduct, and now she poured forth on him a 
flood of scorn and loathing that made him 
feel anything but comfortable. She then 
asked him one question, " Did he know where 
Signor 0'Grad6e now was, or her brother 
who had gone with him ? " And when Adolf 
truly answered that he had no idea, she bade 
him be gone forthwith, or she would set the 
whole village on him, and have him drowned 
or hanged. The hint was sufficient, and 
Adolf quickly vanished, congratulating him- 
self on still having most of his money left. 

But ill-gotten gains bring small advantage. 
He managed to lose his purse, containing the 
remnants of the money he had stolen from 
his master, at an auberge in another village, 
and had to walk the whole way to Paris, 
begging a scanty sustenance as he went. 

"When Fred met him he had already been 
two days in the great city. He could get 
nothing by begging; no one would give 
employment to such a disreputable-looking 
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character ; and he was afraid to steal. He 
had hardly tasted a morsel for twenty-four 
bours when chance led him into the Champs 
Blys^s, a few minutes before Fred O'Grady 
entered the same grand thoroughfare. 

And now they had met face to face, though 
as yet neither recognised the other ; and 
Adolf, not noticing Wolf, hastened to seize 
the opportunity of begging from the foreigner 
trusting to his English speech to win com^ 
passion. 

But before he had spoken one sentence 
Wolf had him by the neck, and as Fred drew 
off the dog the wretched creature remembered 
the face of the man who had risked his life 
to rescue him, but whom he had betrayed and 
belied, and fell on his knees before him pray- 
ing for pardon and pity. 

Fred made him rise and asked him who he 
was. 

'* I am the man who was saved with you 
the night you were carried off from Cannes 
in our boat, and who then by false witness 
cast you into prison. I am starving now, 
and fit for nothing ; you can reduce me no 
lower, only save me from the dog.'* 

** What ? " said Fred, " are you that un- 
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IsKcj TTmn r I liaTe often wished to meet 
Tca lih^s. I m^lit ask joa what cause I evet 
c^T^ Tcn to tnett me as you did. But I feel 
iiiiw\^ aoid cmnofe speak more to you now. 
Tea se^n to have been punished sufficientlj, 
aad I tr^ely forgiTe you all the wrong you did 
K^ 3ie« Take this and buy yourself food, and 
ccmie to me at the Hotel du Nord about four 
o^docky that I may see what I can do for jou 
be&^D? I start-** 

S«:> sayii^ he hafled a passing vehicley and, 
ascending with difficulty, drove off. He had 
l^een suddenly seized with a strange giddt 
ness and pain in his head, and determined to 
go to bed again, until it should be time to 
<:art. 

Adolf stood looking after him with a 
puEslod expression. That the man whom he 
had treated so scandalously should not only 
forgive him but present him with money, and 
pn>mise to help him otherwise besides, 
soomed very strange indeed. With most 
people he would have been suspicious of a 
trick, and feared to keep the appointment he 
had made; but one look at Fred's face had 
dissipated the growing thought : no, such a 
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nan really meant what lie said ; and, fairly 
jonquered with kindness, the poor wretch 
sat down on the edge of a fountain, and, 
bieedless of the passers-by, covered his face 
snth his hands to weep. 

He got up an altered man. For days he 
bad not heard a word addressed to him save 
Burses, jeering, or abuse ; his body was 
weakened with want ; his spirit broken by 
the constant fear he had lived in for so long ; 
the man who of all others owed him no kind- 
ness had been the first to show kindness to 
him ; he would now show that if he could be 
ungrateful he could be grateful too. 

The only thing that puzzled him was to 
think how he could be of any service to 
Fred, who had said he was to start so soon 
for home. He would keep his appointment 
at all events. Alas ! when he came to the 
Hotel du Nord he found that he had now 
only too good an opportunity to make him- 
self useful; Fred was in a dangerous fever. 
It had been a long time gathering, but it had 
come at last. 

Adolf was a man of ready mind. He had 
employed part of Fred's munificent gift of 
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the morning in arraying himseK somewhat 
better, and now presented quite a respectable 
appearance. He ascertained that Fred was 
unconscious, and a stranger in the place 
without companions or attendants. He had 
heard, as we have seen, from Maria Rubattino 
that, her brother had accompanied Fred from 
Corsica; and when the hotel people asked 
his name he gave it as Giovanni Riardi, and 
said he was an old servant of Monsieur's,^ 
and that he was now come to look after him. 
Now it ISO happened that Fred in his raving 
often adverted to his life in the Bast, and fre- 
quently called for Giovanni, or Riardi ; and 
on hearing the name given by Adolf the 
hotel authorities readily admitted him to the 
sufferer's bedside. 

But there was another party to be con- 
sulted still, no less a one than Wolf, who had 
taken up his position beside his master's bed,, 
and now forced Adolf to beat a speedy 
retreat. He was afterwards, however, 
craftily entrapped by two waiters, and 
carried off to a yard below ; leaving visible 
marks of the strength of his embrace on the 
arm of one of his captors. 
Adolf then entered, and on seeing the 
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state pf things at once sent for a doctor. 
The doctor came; examined the patient; 
looked grave ; said it might be very serious or 
it might not be serious at all ; ordered some 
medicines ; took his fee ; — and withdrew. 

Then Adolf bethought himself of Maria. 
That she would gladly come to Paris if she 
thought she could be of any use to the Signer 
O'Gradee he knew well; she would be a 
splendid nurse ; and how could he better 
prove his repentance for his past ill deeds than 
by voluntarily associating with himself one who 
would so thoroughly despise him as she did ? 
He knew the name of the village where he 
had seen her, and remembered that the rail- 
way ran not far from it. He therefore tele- 
graphed to her, saying that Mr. 0' Grady was 
lying dangerously ill at the Hotel du Nord, 
without any one to take care of him ; and 
lest the telegram should miscarry he also 
despatched a letter with further particulars. 
He then installed himself as servant, called 
in tbe best-known English physician in Paris, 
and so far as watchful care could go strove 
to discharge his debt to the unconscious 
suflEerer. 

w 
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It was now evening, and all that night 
and all next day Fred O'Grady lay in the 
tightening grip of a dangerous fever, which 
kept his body tossing there in pain, but bore 
his mind abroad through many a far-off land. 
Now he was at home again in Ireland, now in 
Cannes, now in Corsica. From Italy to 
Turkey, from Syria to Circassia, he roamed in 
imagination, but ever and anon he travelled 
back to Cannes, and to one whom he had 
there loved and lost. 

Late on the next night the telegram bore 
its fruit; Maria Rubattino arrived. She 
took no notice of Adolf, but quietly walked 
up to Fred, adjusted the damp cloth on his 
forehead, and soon made him more comfort- 
able in many ways. The doctor quickly 
detected her usefulness, and welcomed her 
arrival. The patient soon grew less restless, 
and at last fell into a deep and long-continued 
sleep, lasting so long, indeed, and looking so 
like death, that the watchers by his bed 
began to fear he would never wake again in 
this world. 

At last this too came to an end, and Maria 
on looking round found the sick man's eyes, 
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DOW seeming strangely large and lustrous 
^bove the pale sunken cheeks, fixed on her 
inquiringly. 

^* Where am I ? " he feebly asked ; " and 
how did you come here ? " 

Maria put her finger on her lips, and in a 
minute more he was asleep again — another 
long deathlike slumber. 

When he awoke from this he was a little 
stronger, and bit by bit Maria told him all 
he need know of his present position, while 
the past came back slowly to his mind. She 
mentioned Adolf, and at Fred's desire brought 
him in, and at his desire also admitted Wolf, 
who by his master's command laid aside his 
enmity for the ex-smuggler, the old enmity 
contracted in the struggle for Lucy Stewart's 
life. Had Fred known, indeed, that the 
hands which now ministered to his wants 
were those which had once dared violently to 
assault the idol of his heart, his own forgive- 
ness would perchance have been less readily 
granted, and that of his dog now less heartily 
demanded. 

Next day found the patient in much the 
same state, almost free from fever, but 
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utterly prostrated. The doctor did all that 
art could do to strengthen him, but with 
scant success. One day he would seem 
stronger, and would use his strength in 
chafing at his forced inactivity, and wishing 
he was well enough to travel ; next morning 
utter helplessness would claim her share 
again. And thus we leave him for a little 
time, and journey south to see what Mr. 
Mortimer is doing. 

We find him just starting for home; 
heartily tired of France and all pertaining 
thereto, and vowing that, as it has been his 
first winter abroad, so it will Assuredly be faia 
last. 

He passed a night in Paris, choosing the 
Hotel du Nord to put up in from its proximity 
to the northern station, whence he was to 
start early next morning. Fred O'Grrady 
had chosen it for the same reason, and now 
these two, who had known each other in 
happier days, were lying only a few yards 
apart, each in complete ignorance of the 
other's proximity. The one, a grey old man, 
but strong and healthy, save in his own 
imagination, was hastening home ; the other, 
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young, and with the frame of a Hercules, 
was pining for his home indeed, but with a 
daily diminishing chance of ever seeing it 
again. 

Next evening found Mr. Mortimer in 
London, the city which he adored above all 
others on earth save one, Liverpool. Liver- 
pool had been the scene of his business 
labours through so many years ; there lived 
his chief friends ; thither he had joyfully re- 
turned from his brief residence as landlord 
on his Irish estate, and there he was now re- 
solved to pass the remainder of his days. 

He telegraphed to Henry that he would go 
by way of Oxford, and to meet him at the 
station there ; and there they accordingly en- 
joyed each other's society during the five or 
six minutes for which the express con- 
descended to tarry. Mr. Mortimer then 
continued his rapid journey, while Henry re- 
traced his steps to his rooms. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Four o'clock in the afternoon of the third 
day after his uncle's passage through Oxford 
found Henry seated in Mrs. Stewart's draw- 
ing-room, now no unfamiliar place, talking 
to the mistress of the house ; while Lucy 
occasionally put in a word from the corner 
where she was engaged, with great apparent 
industry, in drawing. 

Mrs. Stewart was detailing the vagaries 
of a friend's servant boy, who had finished 
up by running away the preceding evening, 
and whose place his mistress was anxious to 
supply at once. Could Mr. Mortimer recom- 
mend anyone? 

Henry could think of no one except our 
friend Thomas Brown. This worthy youth had 
seen fit to leave the employment of Messrs^ 
Jones and Robinson, and Henry had seen 
him only the evening before attired in the 
uniform of a telegraph boy. They had met 
not far from Serpentine Avenue, and Thomas 
had grinned recognition, pointing at the same 
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time over his shoulder, as if well aware 
whither our hero was bending his steps. 

" And can you confidently recommend this 
boy, Mr. Mortimer ? '* asked Mrs. Stewart. 

"Why really," said Henry, becoming 
somewhat uncomfortable as he recalled all the 
circumstances of their first meeting ; " really 
I don't know much about him. He was in 
the employment of Messrs. Jones and 
Robinson, the haberdashers, or whatever you 
call them, in the High ; he may have been 
here with parcels perhaps." 

" We have got some things there certainly,'* 
said Mrs. Stewart. " Stay, could that have 
been the strange boy who brought us our 
hats about a month ago ? " 

"And who told us," continued Lucy, 
" that Mr. Mortimer had shown him the 
way to our house. Ha ! Mr. Mortimer. I 
have never called you to account for that yet, 
knowing where I was living, and yet not 
thinking it worth your while to call. I hope 
you feel ashamed of yourself ?" 

"Very much so," answered Henry, who 
indeed felt and looked sufficiently confused, 
" But about this boy, Mrs. Stewart ? If you 
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like I shall have great pleasure in sendiDg 
him to you. I am sure he would gladly leave 
the telegraph office for such a post as you 
describe." 

**Well really, Mr. Mortimer/' said Mrs. 
Stewart, with a smile ; " I am not at all sure 
of that, as my friend's house is a very quiet 
one, and from my recollection of this youth 
I should say he was of a decidedly lively dis- 
position. However, if he will come to me 
I shall be ready to forward him for approval. 
And now I fear I must run away for a short 
time. You know, Lucy dear, I promised 
Mrs. Jephson to look in this afternoon, so I 
must leave you to entertain Mr. Mortimer 
till I return. Pray don't go, Mr. Mortimer," 
she added as Henry rose. " And mind, Lucy, 
that you have tea ready at half-past five ; I 
shall be back then at latest." 

" Not much chance of that," laughed Lucy, 
as her mother left the room, and Henry, 
nothing loath, reseated himself. "It is a 
lucky person that gets away from Mrs. 
Jephson under two hours. She has so many 
stories to tell. Do you know, Mr. Mortimer, 
she has travelled all through the Riviera. It 
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was long, long ago, before the railway was 
opened, and when the old Cornice road was 
the only way along the coast. It must have 
been very different from what it is now, don't 
you think ? " 

" Well, I am not quite sure of that," said 
Henry. " The towns, of course, were utterly 
different. Cannes, you know, was only a 
little village a few years ago. And the 
frontier was quite different then too, and 
Monaco, and all that. But the face of the 
country must have been much the same. 
The Esterels with their steep red sides clad 
with pines ; the little terraces with their vines 
and olives ; the oranges and lemons ; above 
all the sky, the grand blue sky of the South. 
How cold and dim this sky always seems in 
comparison. Doesn't it, Miss Stewart?" 

" It does certainly," said Lucy. " Yet I 
do think I should be sorry to change lands. 
One's country is one's country ; nothing can 
alter that." 

*' Yes," said Henry, " as the Roman poet 
puts it, — ' 'Tis but their clime they change 
who cross the sea ; their soul is stiU the same.'* 
As men felt in the South so will they feel 
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in the North ; their hearts and afiEections know 
no difference." 

Lucy was silent. 

"Miss Stewart/' continued Henry; "da 
you remember the night I was brought in 
from the railway ?" 

" I do indeed," replied Lucy with a shudder. 
" What a terrible, terrible escape you had ! ^* 

" Yet I sometimes almost wish the rope had 
not broken ; the train would have gone over 
me, and there would have been an end." 

" You are not in earnest, Mr. Mortimer,"^ 
said Lucy. ** Surely you, so young and 
strong, have no cause for such gloomy 
thoughts." 

" Miss Stewart — Lucy, if I may so call you,'*^ 
answered Henry passionately, "the answer 
lies with yourself. It is for you to say whether 
I am to be happy or miserable ; whether I am 
to bless or curse the night they laid me on the 
railway, for it was that night that first 
brought me into the same house with you,, 
and laid the train of the fire I now feel. 
And yet there I am wrong. I had seen you, 
as you may remember I told you, at Mar- 
seilles station, before I came to Cannes at all;. 
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seen you for a moment only, but from that 
moment to this your face has been ever before 
me, and my love for you has grown and grown 
till I think it can grow no more. Lucy, I 
am very young, you will say, and I know it. 
I don't ask you now to be my wife, such a 
beight of happiness is a thing to be looked 
forward to, too great to be attained at once. 
[ only ask you, do you, can you love me ? 
Oh, have pity on me, and don't cut off all 
aope ! " 

At this juncture a knock came to the hall 
door. Lucy rose and went to the window. 

"A telegram for someone,'* she said. 

Henry looked out too. 

" It is Brown," he said, " the boy I was 
just talking to your mother about. I wonder 
is it for me ? " 

As he spoke the servant entered and gave 
him the telegram. 

"It came to the college, sir," she said;, 
"and as you were not in the boy said he 
thought he could find you, and brought it 
here on chance." 

So saying she went out. Lucy stood with 
her eyes on the ground. She looked up on 
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hearing a heavy eigh, and was startled to see 
that Henry had sunk into a chair, and was 
leaning his head on his hand. 

"Mr. Mortimer — Henry," she exclaimed, 
hastening towards him, " you are not ill ? 
Or is your uncle ill ? " 

" It is not about my uncle," he answered, 
with a sad smile, " and I am well, indeed, 
since you have called me by my name. You 
accept my proffered love, then " for she was 
standing beside him, looking at him with 
tears in her eyes, red and pale by turns. 
^* Well, I ought to be happy, but joy and 
sorrow go together in this world. Read 
that," and he placed the telegram in her 
hands. It ran thus — 

" From Frederick O'Grrady, Hotel du 
Nord, Paris, to Henry Mortimer, Suffolk 
College, Oxford, England. Henry, old boy, I 
am dying. Will you forgive me, and come 
and see me once more before I go ? " 



CHAPTER XVII. 

On the second evening after that described in 
our last chaptfer, a sorrowful group was 
assembled around the death-bed of Frederick 
O'Grady in the Hotel du Nord. 

There was Henry, who had come as fast 
as steam could bring him on the receipt of 
the sorrowful summons. There was Fred's 
sister, soon to be the only one of the family 
left, the fairest maiden, so thought Henry, 
that he had ever looked on yet, save one. 
And there was the dying man's mother. She 
was a picture as she sat there, a stately white- 
haired dame, dignified even in her sorrow, 
but sorrowing none the less that she con- 
cealed her grief. 

Hers had been an eventful life, at least in 
its earlier portion. Born in Ireland towards 
the close of the last century, the beginning of 
this found her living in Paris with her exiled 
father ; and the close of the same year saw the 
father's death and his daughter's marriage to 
a French gentleman of large property. He 
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died in two years' time, leaving ber a young 
and beautiful widow, childless, and possessed 
of great wealth ; and so she lived, chief orna- 
ment of the highest Parisian society, till she 
was won and wed by Fred's father, then 
travelling as a young man. 

He was younger than she, indeed, by 
several years, but they loved each other none 
the less for that ; and, avoiding Dublin, then 
in the first gloom of the Union, — that act 
which, whatever else it did or left undone, 
at least changed the Irish capital from the 
most brilliant city in Europe into what it is, — 
they lived quietly on their estate by the wide 
waters of the Shannon. 

Troubles gathered round them as the years 
went on. Mrs. O'G-rady's French property 
passed from her hands amid the strife attend- 
ing the Bourbon restoration, and O'G-rady's 
own ancestral estate decreased in size. They 
had four children, two sods and two daughters. 
The eldest daughter had gone first, then the 
father, then the youngest son, wounded, as 
we have seen, before Sebastopol ; and now 
the widowed mother was come to France, the 
scene of her youthful gaiety, once more. 
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come to the deathbed of her firstborn, her 
one surviving son. 

And there was another mourner too. Wolf 
lay at a little distance, where he could see his 
master's face, his head resting on his paws, 
but his eyes fixed unswervingly on those of 
the dying man. 

They were talking of the old home in the 
old country ; the home which Fred would have 
given worlds to see once more, if but for a 
few hours. Still he was not impatient, but re- 
signed and calm ; the only thing which from 
time to time woke something like annoyance 
was the roar of the great city, which no 
efforts could altogether deaden to their ears. 

" Oh ! " he said, "if I could only die in the 
country,— my own country if it might be, 
but at least not in a city. — I know, I know," 
he quickly added, seeing that his mother 
was about to speak, " the doctor says I could 
not be moved ; I should die a little sooner I 
suppose." 

And again he would break out : " Mother, 
I wish I could change that clatter of hoofs 
and roll of wheels for the sound of the wind 
in the trees on the hillside at home, and the 
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waves far away across the meadows. ^ 

always hated cities and towns. In them. ^ 

• 

used to feel myself a man among men ; ^^ 
the country a man before my Grod. City or 
country, I shall soon be before Him now.'"^ 

Then again : " Mother, I suppose fc^ihe 
primroses are all in bloom along the path vp 
to the churchyard now ? And the chestniJ^ 
the horse chestnut that I planted myself T>e. 
side our tomb, I suppose it is in flower ? I 
little thought when I planted it that I should 
so soon lie beneath it. I remember how a 
pair of ring-doves built there last year. I 
listened to them a long time one Sunday 
when I went up to look at poor WilHe's 
grave ; they seemed to be mourning for 
him." 

Presently he added : " Mother, I have just 
thought of something. You will find in the 
pocket of that old grey coat two nuts from 
a Spanish chestnut tree. I picked them up 
one night I slept on the ground in Corsica, 
and found them in my pocket some days 
afterwards. Then I thought I would let 
them stay there, and they stuck to me some- 
how all through my wanderings. One of them 
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at least should still be good, so if you can 
rear a tree, will you then set it at the other 
end of our tomb, opposite the one I planted ? 
Ireland and Corsica can then shake hands 
above my grave." 

Amid such sad speech the hours rolled by, 
till at last it was plain that the end was near. 
He felt but little pain, only a spasm now and 
then ; but he was weak as water, and could 
not speak above a whisper. He sent for 
Maria and Adolf, and bade them both good- 
bye. Adolf had already confessed his 
slander and been forgiven ; — nay, Fred had 
begged of Henry to take the poor wretch 
with him to England, and try and obtain 
some honest employment for him there. 

For Maria Mrs. O'Grady had conceived a 
strong liking. She had heard her story, and 
seen there, coupled with some less attractive 
traits, marks of a character not unlike her 
own, in strength and depth. She had sounded 
her with a view to inviting her to return to 
Ireland with herself and her daughter, and 
had found that even her Corsican love for the 
land of her birth, as it had before merged in 
and completely become subservient to her 
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affection for her husband, so had lost all life 
and reality, now that he was dead. "Her 
heart in his grave was lying," and she do 
longer cared where she lived. He existed 
still in her memory, and that he could do 
whether she was in one land or another. 

On the other hand, her devotion to Fred, 
springing originally from an excess of devo- 
tion to her husband, which demanded any 
return she could make for the exacting ot 
vengeance, though unintentionally, from his 
murderer, now transferred itself to Fred's 
mother, in whose lot she, in her turn, recog- 
nised a resemblance to her own ; and she had 
agreed to travel with her to the strange 
country, and find once more a home, far 
from all that she had once held dear. 

After Adolf, Fred bade good-bye to Henry. 

" Henry," he said, *' I have waited to the 
end to speak to you on one subject, I need 
not tell you what. I know I have no right 
to speak of her in terms of affection now, 
least of all to you, but I am sure you will 
not stop me this last time. Tell her, tell 
Lucy, from me, that I loved her to the end. 
Yes/' and his voice grew strong for a moment; 
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" I love her still, as if it was but yesterday I 
saw her first ; but it is as well, — if I might 
hope for her I could not die so easily, 
Henry, I should like one thing more; I 
should like to put her hand in yours before I 
go — to seem to have some share in your hap- 
piness. Good-bye, old boy, and may God 
bless you both. But stay ! Poor Wolf, I was 
forgetting you." And as the faithful creature 
rose, and, softly coming up, laid his head upon 
his master's hand ; " Henry," continued Fred, 
^* will you bring him over with you, and offer 
him as a gift from me to — ^to her. I think 
she would like him ; but if she does not he 
will always be well cared for at home. Now 
Kathleen, it is your turn." 

But we need not linger longer in this 
scene of woe. He bade his sobbing sister 
farewell; his mother's arms were round his 
neck ; her name, the first his lips had ever 
formed, was half pronounced, when — the 
silver cord was loosed, and Fred 0' Grady's 
spirit sped away to Him from whom it came. 



Henry returned to Oxford accompanied by 
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Adolf, when he had aided the sorrowful 
mother and sister in the sad task of arranging 
for the transfer of Fred's bod j to the old 
dmrchyard where his &ther and brother and 
sister laj, and many a warrior ancestor be- 
side. 

The day after his return he went to see 
the Stewarts, and delivered to Luey his 
message from the dead. 

She, to do her justice, showed great feeling ; 
and both felt that it would be like treading 
with a profane foot on holy ground to speak 
<m that occasion of their own love matters. 
Each well understood the other now, and it 
was with a strange medley of joy and sorrow 
in his heart that Henry returned to his 
rooms. 

He had promised Mrs. Stewart that he 
would send for Thomas Brown, and interro- 
gate him on his capabilities and readiness for 
the vacant situation; and he accordingly 
despatched a message to that youth to show 
himself in college next morning. 

It happened that Adolf also appeared at 
the same hour, as he wished to consult 
Henry with reference to opening a small 
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establishment as hairdresser ; a calling for 
which, with many others, his varied ex- 
perience of life had quaUfied him. 

Henry had been up late the night before ; 
and as he had not quite finished dressing 
when Thomas Brown appeared, he requested 
him to sit down and wait a little. 

In a minute or two he heard the door 
open again, and some one else enter. Next 
ensued a pause of complete silence, and then 
a voice, which he hardly recognised as Adolf's, 
asked ; — 

" Who are you ? " 

Thomas Brown's voice replied, "I am 
Thomas Brown." 

" Whose son are you ? " 

"I don't know." 

" Don't know who your father was ? " 

« No." 

" Nor your mother ? " 

« No." 

" Ah, mon Dieu ! Can it be ? " 

Henry now entered, and beheld Adolf 
looking greatly excited, with his hands lean*- 
ing on the back of a chair, and staring fixedly 
at Master Brown. 
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He, on his part, was sitting quietly at the 
tablQ, where Henry's breakfast was awaiting 
his arrival, alternately sucking a lump of 
sugar which he had abstracted from the 
sugar-bowl, and licking the spoon pertaining 
to a pot of jam. 

Adolf no sooner caught sight of Henry 
than he sprang towards him. 

" It is he ! " he exclaimed, pointing to 
Thomas. "It is he, my son, sans doute. 
Ah, mon Dieu ! Out\ Monsieur ; yes, sir, he 
has her face, eyes, nose, mouth, everything.'^ 

Thomas, dropping the spoon and sugar, 
in some confusion at Henry's appearance, 
began earnestly to asseverate that all these 
features were his own. He had stolen the 
sugar, he acknowledged, and should not 
have touched the spoon; but the other items 
mentioned were his own, and always had 
been. 

But Adolf did not heed him. He repeated 
what he had said, and entreated Henry to 
interrogate the boy about his parentage ; for 
himself, he said, he could get nothing out of 
him. 

" Because as how there's nothink in me,'*^ 
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struck in the subject of their discussion, ** me 
'aving 'ad no breakfast." 

Henry began to recall what Thomas had 
told him on the occasion of their last inter- 
view in those rooms, and related it to Adolf^ 
appealing to his informant for confirmation 
of what he said. 

This Thomas readily granted, adding that 
the "furrin " exclamation he had just heard 
from Adolf had been a favourite one of his 
mother's, but that he had always taken it 
for a contraction of " Mountain Dew." 

"Yes," cried Adolf at this; "yes, I re- 
member well, it was all the French I could 
ever teach her." 

Thomas Brown now began to exhibit some 
small interest in the matter ; vouchsafing the 
information that he had an old letter or some- 
thing about himself, or his father, or mother, 
or some one, which " might p'raps be huse- 
ful." 

For this he was despatched, Adolf wander- 
ing about the room in great excitement mean- 
while ; and on his return with the document, 
an envelope containing two letters from 
Adolf to his wife, the question of their re- 
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latioDship was put beyond doubt. This re* 
suit was received with the greatest joy by the 
father, who declared he had now got some- 
thing to live for ; with infinite nonchalance 
by the son, who merely remarked that " he 
supposed as *ow he *ad as good a right to a 
father as hany one helse," — eyeing the table, 
meanwhile, with such an expressive counte- 
nance that Henry felt constrained to invite 
the pair to breakfast. 

My story draws to a close. But before 
we conclude let us take one more look at 
fair Provence, and see how our old friends 
the Htirdys are getting on. 

We find but little change in them. They 
were thinking about returning home, and 
Mrs. Hardy had proposed that they should 
definitely settle a day for their departure. 
Mr. Hai\ly, full of joy at being consulted on 
such an important point, quite agreed that 
it would be an excellent thing to do, and 
su^ostod the Tuesday following. He was 
sure it would be a good day, just leaving 
them time to get home nicely before Sunday. 

Mrs. IL, on the contrary, felt equally sure 
that it would be a very bad day, the worst 
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in the week in fact. If Mr. H. had been 
trying to waste the entire week he could not 
have gone about it'better. On Monday they 
would be unable to do anything, because 
they would be thinking, or at least he would, 
of the journey in store for them, and they 
would be home on Friday at latest, learing 
Saturday to be passed in idleness, resting, 
instead of utilizing the Sabbath for that 
important end. Mr. H., doubtless, did not 
mind how he spent Sunday, but for her part 
she preferred doing so in a Christian like 
manner, viz., in doing no work of any kind. 
She supposed he would say that resting was 
working. 

Then there was the child to think of. If 
they started on Thursday they would have 
to travel much too fast for his tender 
years. 

Mr. H. timidly suggested that it was Tues- 
day he had mentioned, not Thursday. 
Tuesday ? What did Mr. H. mean ? Tues- 
day was the day she was about to suggest 
when he had rudely interrupted her. He 
had said Thursday, &c., &c., &c. ; and so on, 
with slight variations, ad infinitum^ that is 
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to say, to the end of their existence together 
in this world. 

Mr. Mortimer is safely ensconced once 
more in his Liverpool home. He trots off 
every morning to the counting-house of an 
old clerk of his, who has long since set up 
in business for himself, and where he is sure 
to meet one or two old cronies with whom he 
discusses the aspect of affairs, that is to 
say trade and politics, in general, and of his 
own health in particular. 

He reads at least three newspapers 
through daily, advertisements and all. 
Never averse to a good dinner, he is getting 
to like it better and better, but carefully 
eschews too much wine, chiefly that he 
may not set a bad example to his younger 
associates, Henry especially. He is very 
fond of children, and is the recognised 
plaything of various small communities, who 
rejoice much in stealing his hat and gloves,, 
so as to incapacitate him from leaving the 
house till he has regaled them with some 
fresh story about France and Frenchmen, 
whom he still looks on as strange monsters ;: 
and if he is forced to draw on his imagina- 
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tion now and then, to satisfy the continual 
cry for something new, why — that is the fault 
of his too exacting audience. 

Finally, Messrs. Green, Blake, and Cam- 
pion, through the rest of their college course, 
take pleasure in discovering that their several 
hairs want cutting about the same time, that 
they may all together repair to the shop of 
Adolf Despard, the French hairdresser who 
is now doing such a good trade, to laugh at 
that strange son of his — a liberty which they 
generally repent of, if, at least, it has been 
taken while under the hands of the son in 
question, when next they look in the glass ; 
and, if there is no one else there, to hear for 
the hundredth time the stories, the repetition 
of which Adolf looks on as a kind of pe- 
nance, of his connection while abroad with 
" that lucky fellow Mortimer, and that grand 
girl, you know, Lucy Stewart." 



CONCLUSION. 

It is a bright June evening about two years 
after Fred 0*Grrady's death, and through all 
the golden vale of Limerick no fairer land- 
scape meets the eye than that which on its 
north-west border surrounds the little church 
of Kilnahaltar. 

On the opposite hill, "bosomed high in 
tufted trees," rise the grey old towers of the 
castle, the house of the O'Grady family for 
now close on four centuries, though soon, 
alas, to know their name no more ; and be- 
tween it and the churchyard, through a shady 
valley, a little stream runs rippling on to 
offer his small tribute to the mighty Shannon, 
which in the distance winds along in broad 
blue coil, between green meadows flecked 
with white and golden flowers. 

Hard by the east window of the church, 

where once a little abbey stood, is the castle 

tomb, enshrining the dwindled dust of many 

a generation of O'Gradys, from the bold 

crusader who built the castle — first of his 
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race to accept the Englisli sway — ^to Fred's 
uncle, his father's only brother, who had died 
on the glorious field of Groojerat. The tale 
was then complete ; the vault would hold no 
more without some disturbance of the mute 
remains within, and Fred's father, shrink- 
ing from this, had enclosed for himself 
another plot of ground, where he now 
lay with his three children, beneath the 
shadow of the chestnut planted by his eldest 
son on the one side, and the prospect of the 
shadow of the little Corsican stranger on the 
other. 

And now up the steep hill advance two 
figures, a husband and his wife, Henry Mor- 
timer and she who was once Lucy Stewart. 
They are come on a pilgrimage to the grave 
of their dead friend, come from the castle,, 
where they have just left his mother and 
sister, and behind them follows Wolf. They 
are very little changed ; Lucy especially is 
much the same to outward view, though she 
seems perhaps a trifle more staid and 
womanly ; Henry has grown broader, and the 
colour of his moustache and whiskers is no 
longer matter of doubt. 
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They approach the railings, and read the 
simple inscription on the newest stone : — 

FREDEEICK GEOFFREY CONOLLY O'GEADY, 

Bom April 6th, 183—, 
Died in Paris May 10th, 186—. 

They mark the trees on either side ; they 
hear the ring-dove cooing to his mate, un- 
ficared by their approach; they see the 
flowers around, tended daily with loving care 
by Maria Rubattino. They stand in silence 
for a little while, and then hand in hand 
kneel down beside the grave. 

Wolf has been looking about as if for 
something lost. Well he remembers the 
place, though he has not seen it for years, 
and recalls those bygone Sunday evenings 
when his master used to come to ponder by 
his soldier-brother's grave. It is for that 
master he is looking now. Would he recog- 
nise all that remains of him could his sight 
pierce through the stone and clay ? 

Nay, that is past recognition ; but see ! 
he looks up, and instinctively the eyes of the 
mourners follow his. 

The dog is right ! There is a grand sea- 
oagle— an erne, whose home is mid the 
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mighty clifEs that skirt the western coast; 
floating along in silent splendour, bathing 
his pinions in the warm evening light ; and 
now he wheels and swoops, and wheels and 
swoops again, and cleaves his way on, faster 
still and faster, till the dim mortal sight of 
the watchers can no longer trace him through 
the dazzling golden glitter of the unclouded 
sun, just sinking, where the river mingles 
with the sea. 



THE END. 
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